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the mteriftls vldch mdce up the contents of this book my 
be, ' in whole or p)irt» freely reproduced^ but tdLth the 
provision that no profit shall accrue to it^ person or 
organisation reproducing such toaterialt and that charges t 
if any, shall co^er only - the actual cost of reproduction 
and distribution^ The book has purposely been left unbound 
so copying vill be facilitated using atrjr of several 
processes* It is sug^sted that the left edge of the pages 
niay i>€ three-hole punched so the contents may be inserted 
in standard notebooks* 
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, \ .." . .'^ , • ' ..... ; 

The MericaTi Issues Fonim is a -national Bicentennial program 
$l»6nsore4 by the Nationalf Endovment for the Humanities <NEH) and 
eowsponsored by the Ametican Kevplutipn Bl<^entehnlal ^^dmlnistra* 
tidn (ARBA)» It seeks to j^ngage Am$Hc«ins of a and ival^cd of 
life in se;rioud conalderation of pur nation*s institutions, 
values, and traditions* To make this jposslblef h^^^ 
and i>ubl.ished a Calendur setting forth and elaborating ^upon the. 
issues connected with ni topics and 36 

topics* the full te^t of the Calendair is enclosed, as the last 
appendix of this volume* I>ur^ the 36 weeks of the school year 
begtnnit^ Septesnber , 1975 , , and ; rutmitiigi^ through May, ^ 1 976, much 
attentipn will be given to t^e topi^^s a described In 

the Caletvlar in tfhe press ^nd the broadcast media* Several 
publication projects have alsju been arrai^ NEH to 

support the efforts of ^it|,aHBris^o engage in* this cdn^ideratlon of 
Our n^tloilVs t>^ y 

. Mtat Xb- has been prepared by the 

Regional Amez'ican Issues^Forum Prograia, j^^hlcb 1^^ been created by 
NEH to support the Forum in the 

slates, and whAch has its hea at^ of 

Denver* This is - the v first Volume of two (the second tdLll be 
-published iii October) wf)Ach are designe4 %9 
Iwrith a special j ac^ivlty-or^^ ^Istfussi^n unit for 

each of the 36 topics x>f |^ 

Several of the r^gion^s universities the 
production of What tu* metica?/Dipc^B3£onB^ They ate suggestitig 
to the editors what, substantive points ndg^ 
the units and what documents and dther readings may ^^^^ to 
demonstrate to students how Americans have attempted and now 
attempt to deal with and issues raised by the 

Calendar* The; final responsibility for edii£tng the unitis has 
rested upolct tlie General Editors^ Or* Robert E* Roedet, Fepartment 
of History, University of Denver; Dr* Jarrell McCracketn, Denver 
JPnbll^ Schools; and Dr^ Ted Soens, Pittsburgh Futa^llc Schools* 

This . first volimie contains' the 16 units for the first four 
months of the Calendar,^ which jioncltide just befQ>:e the normal 
Winter break in the school year* ^e second. Volume will cover the\ 
.balance of the Calendar* JThe units are designed with the heeds and^ 
opportunities of sisnlor high: school social studies and history 
classes primarily in mind* They may, however, be used in other 
senior high school classes and» in .some instances j in junior high 

schools^ ^' 
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Each of the one«da/ unlt$ Is a self-contained package^ It 
contains suggestions to the teacher of procedures fbr its usfi; and 
readings^ instructions ^ /and questions to be duplicated by the 
teacher for student us^» This volume is left unbound in order to 
facilitate that duplication* Although a variety of instructional 
procedures are suggest€fd, all of the units are intended to engage 
students in structured activities leading them to active inquiry 
and participation in t^e class discussions* Teachers preferring to 
use a simpler forroatyf will also find materials in these units and 
useful questions in^ the Calendar text suitable for "read-and- 
discussV procedures^ Additional sources of readings and other 
instructional materials keyed to each week's topic and questions 
are described below and in the aj^pendices of this volume* 

' / ' ' ' ' y .' . 

Bach teacher will 9 of course, decide when and how best to use 
the units in his or her classes* Some will find them useful when 
their courses normally reach a point where one of the American 
Issues Forum topics comes under consideration* The editors urge^ 
however, that during the forthcoming Bicentennial year, teachers 
consider using these units on a^"once«-a«week" basis during the 
weeks specified by the Calendar* During those weeks, special 
stimulus to, and special information for^ discussion of the topics 
will be given by the press atid broadcast media, and in some 
communities,, by other AIF programs* Fpr instance, each week the 
Calendar's topic will be examined in an essay- written by One oiE 
the nation's leading scholars* These essays will appear in many of 
the nation's newspapers* ' (See the section on "Courses By News- 
paper'i\ln Appendix I for additional information*) 

teachers who are interested in further pursuing; issues raised 
by the weekly Calendar text, or in alternative ways of examining 
them, will find suggestions in the units themselves and in the 
AIF«related materials described in Appendices I ^nd II of this 
volume* Appendix I contains copies of the Adult and' Youth 
Bibliographies, prepared by ^the American Library Association, 
which recommend books and other materials for each week of the 
Calendar* It alsfo Contains a description of the "Courses By 
Newspaper" essay series and of its parallel readers, study guides, 
and community leader's guides* Brochures describing those readers 
and guides and containing information about how they may be 
obtained are enclosed in this Appexidix* Teachers considering 
purchase of the readers for use in their classes may obtain free 
examination copies by writing to the publisher* the study guides 
contain additional bibliographies keyed to the weekly topics, and 
the community leader's guides contain week-by«week suggestions for 
discussion procedures and materials* Finally, Appendix I contains 
information about the annotated film list, keyed to the weekly 
topics, which is being prepared by the Educational Film Library 
Association* 

%^ 

Appendix II describes other AIF-related projects which will 
be" of considerable interest to schools* WNET/13 is producing 
OilRSTORr^ a series of nine dramatic television programs, one for 
each month of the. Calendar, for distribution through the PBS 
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educational networks A 16-page teacher's guide Is also being 
develojped by WNET/13 to accompany each of the dramatic programs. 
This guiqe will be sent directly to each junior and senior high 
school social studies department in the country. It will contain 
materials reproduceable for student usei as well as suggestions to 
teachers* A publication! available at modest cost, entitled 101 
^a,ys to Observe the Bicentennial ^ contains suggestions which are 
•primarily designed for use at the elementary level. Project 
Forward «76 has prepared discussion materials intended primarily 
for use by churches, but which may also be of interest to schobls. 
The Bicentennial Youth Debates project described in the Appendix 
II is producing debaters* materials that may also be useable in 
the classroom. 

The second volume of What Is America? will be ready for 
distribution in late October. It will be sent iutoraatlcally to 
schools receiving this volume. Teachers interested In using the 
short discusslon-starter oral tapes being prepjared by the Uni« 
versity of Denver in association with this edltoiMal effort should 
write to: Dr. Robert E^ Roeder, 401 M^ry Reed Building, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210. The tapes Vlll be available at 
no charge to those sending in blanlc^ tapes and .x^tum post^age. They 
contain classic American statements bearing upon^he issues o£ the 
week. ' . ^ • . 

teachers interested in having their c^^a^ses participate in 
the American Issues Forum will thus have a great variety of 
materials from ^/hlch to select. It is hoped'^th^t the units in What 
Is America? will serve to raise issues of fundamental and abiding 
importance in the nation^s life, and to aid itddnnts in gaining 
ii^ight into how this people has soujght to reiolve them. 
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«xi>Uiit« hmr to, ti»# it in con^idttal^lt <t#fctfil» A ft<r ganirml 
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Xfi pv^ptkHtm to uit a niiil^ly utiit^ itAcii#ifi ifootiXd 
eonnttlfc tlm tneloitd Cftlit^dur to §§ # tfat faU iftni* 
of itiutf it^ iuggeit» in eoimtetion with tlit topic 
of thAt ^t#k# Xn oirdtr to im1c# potHhtm §meim» Btid 
fruitful di0cui»ioit| tnoi t of tht unitt foeui on onii 
of M tm of tlii quaitioni raiiiid by tfia C^l#fid«ir# 
t#«eli4iri tiowtvuifj^ find it uitful to rt«d tiia 

Cilandar t«xt to itudtntt oti tim day btfoif* tins 
UiiOttt iti ordtr to otitnt tfi««i to tb# cointent of 
the pittieuier qutitloni the unit^puifeuii# 

Metiy of the uniti. include tuieteirieli irhieh mm to be 
dujpliceted foif diit^ifmtion the dey before the 
ditfcuseion i« echeduled io thet itudente my pirepeire 
themeelvei by overniUht readings Othere of the imite 
elio vill rei)Uire pire^preperetioii of metetrikli to be 
diitributed in fche coutie of the cletf diieuiiiiont 
fheee volumei ete being dietifibufced in en unbound 
fom end the printing hee been done in e it^iiople 
etyle eo ee to feeilitete the procete of in^^eehool 
duplication 



3* AH of the unite are deeigned to elicit active 
participation by a iubitantial percentage of the 
studenti in the elaii* Bom pre^plam^ng of group 
and individual afiignmentt will economise on clasa 
time# 
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AMERICAN ISSUES FOBUM CALENDAR 



S0pi$miml4 Out of Mi^. Out 

Octoiifir n Mm mi Aiotm in m »it Pm\f 
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mBmHmmHifm«tmmmmMmcf^7'A0it3.m76 

Mum 7i im Am«fjcin'"0itf»" Amonsi tmm& 

eiSMTM MONTH- Growina Up in $mmkiik Ap{if4^M»y t, im 
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Am^f 18: "in Sod We tmst" • 

Nf HTH MOWTH. Uf«, Uberty snd ffi« Partott of Umimm May 2'M8y m. im 
May 2: Th$fiii90»&itiitim<tvatimi 
MmB Tft«DnMimof0wc<J«ss 
Mmf 1$ The Pofsuft of P{«35ure 

Way 23. theFr«rteofWii$«Js!R 
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American issues Forum 

"A Nation of Nations" !^ 

August 31/ Si^Member 6: The Founding 

TOmiH«CHEft» SB^smSSf ' 

l« 6iv«a a sefc of 4sttA shee1:s, each student stiould be villing to hypothesiKe ebt>ut 
tfcws goveifnaienty ecoTwny, axwl social stiructare of tl^tee people8«-the Africans 
Ofemiingo trtlM»>, e&e Cusopeans (IMtitana), and the Indians <jKfttiogKtan>* 

2. Students sfeould be willing to support ox alter their hypothesis based on 
additional evidence* - 

3. Each student should be able to make a stateaent regarding the advantages and 
disadtnantitges each society had in relation to the otiier two societies. 

* 

<Sle have selecfced only three grotips to represent tiate huwdreds o£ dif£erent peoples 



i*hQ nuiice up our *<Foun41tig 
itttro4tteedl# ¥e lelt, that 



backgrounds from which they originated^) 



Peoples*** fiwfe and space Xiinit the nu^er which ican he 
representative people vould best explain tSxe diverse 



At the close of the period on the day before the lesson is to be used, divide page 
two into t\io parts# Distribute the Pata Sheet on ^ropean loij^^nts to on^^tfaird of 
the class; the Pata Sheet on the Hahosoetan Indians to the second third of the classf 
and the a it^ Shy et on the Mandingo Tribe of Western Africa to the remaining 
third of tilt ciiiss# Also give eac^ student the chart on page 4# Ask the students to 
study their Pata Sheets and generate hypotheses vhlch ansner the ^estions on the 
chart* Each student nill answer only those questions vhich pertain to hiU society* 
iky not iforry if sotoe students find it difficult answering all of the questions* Th^ 
foaterial will stiswlate thiiiciti^ MtA Inquiry skills take time to develop* 

Begin the period ii^rhen the lesson is used by grouping the class according 
to the people they studied* Aj^k e|iLCh jgroup to spend about five trtinutes sharing their 
ansr^ers lurithin their om group and to select a chairperson* At the end of the tiiae» 
ejdch chairperson ^lill relate the /^roup*s hypothesis to the other two groups* M^ers 
of these groups i^ill c^nup^lcte thei^ charts accordingly* Ifhen all of the chairpersons 
era finishitd^ 4iB^titii(te the ^ Evidence ^ a ^p^ ' to all students and ask them to 
deteaemine tsbe validity^i^f each group*s findings* They are also to cosQplete any part 
of the chart tiiey h^yen^t an^^^red* !£henf with the charts in mind, engage t&e 
students i^ a discussio^ based on the following questions t 

I* Um are these socli^ties the mm"! what ways do they differ? . 
2* Ittien these groups comir in contact^ which group%ould have the advantage? ¥hy? 
3* Hhat can the group with the advantage gain from the other two by using its 
advantages? 
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A CKtaloireMi d£ Smg^ Hstdf ut Thttm^g As Every Magnter 



Or Ouftht To Prwide Ob ^ 



£ntoe£» IftVfti^nd feaocis Higgtti^Sf Hfeir amland^s Hantatioflt (totidoii, 1630)^ 



Vict^ls for a nhoXe year for 
^H'uuiiit And $0 aft«r the rate 
for tiiori# 

6 but {lels of laealt 
2 buihali^ of pe»t 

2 hmlmlB of oatiiealf 
1 gallon of aqtia«^ta^ 

1 gaUon of otl ^ 

2 galtona of vi«iegar» * 
I firkin of btttfcer* ' 

1 Momoutli cap, 

3 falling bandsy 
3 ahirtsy 

1 ^rai^tc^t, 

1 auit of canvasf 

I auit of fr£4Biaa» 

1 suit of clothir 

3 t»air of atOf^JkingSf 

4 pair of atio«S t 

2 pair of aliaetftt 

7 «lla of eaixvaet to laake 

« bed and bolster, . 
I pair p£>laxfeet4it^ \ 
1 coarae aifug« 



I armor» complete^ 

t long piece^ 

1 $«rordt 

1 beltt 

1 bandoleer f 

20 pound of po%rd^r» 

60 pound of iead^ 

1 pistol and goose skQt« 

fools 

1 broiid hm$ 
I narrow hoe> 
1 broad axe» 
X felting mu^t 
Ivdteel handsaWf 
I irhipaa^f 
I basmaert ^ 
^ ipade;» 



2 augera^ 
'4 ebiielat 
2 plerceM> 
l.gindLetf 

1 batcbetf 

2 frowerat 
1 bandbillt 



i grincj^tonei^ 

I pickaxe i, 

nallat of all uorta 

Household Impiewenfes 
I iron pot, , 
I kettle J 
1 frying pan, 

1 gridiron, 

2 skilleta, 
I spit, 

wooden platters^ 
di£^hea, 
spoonst 
. trenchers* 

Splees« 
Sugar^ 
Pepper, 
Cloves, 

MacOf \, 
Cinnamon, 
Hutan^gs, Fruit* 



Also, there are diverse other things necessary to be tfldken over to this planta- 
tion, Isudh] aa a Bible and other boctor, nets, hooves ^nd lines, cheese, bacon, 
ktm, pMi^s, etc* 

Mm fHECTt The Oriitfnal Itlhabitants/l!he Mahoaetan Indiana , 
l^ne Vocabulary Words$ 



1« Tacock^ 

2# Xpis»tpe 

3« Kis^pienon 

4^ Ataisku 

5« Aqueiran 

6» Hahoto ' 

7m tipaas 

$« Ka^ke 
10# Hushoon 
lljt Hobokan 
^^^^0 Soceutakan 



fall 

water 

a week 

bog or marsh 

coat 

canoe or boat 
hen 
fish 
goose " 

dugout cam^e 
tobacco pipe 
breeches 



13# 


Sac«*sapaan 


soup 


2S* 


Cockoon 


leg^ngs 


14» 


Xwse 


nieat 


26* 


Virum 


grapes 


IS* 


Seepe 


river 


27. 


Tosaaqua 


beaver 


16* 


Fone 


bread 


23* 


Accoke 


snake 


I7m 


Hhinna 


snow 


29* 


ToQsMckan 




18* 


Ifean . 


winter 


30* 


Seppock 


looccasins 


19* 


Kosequen 


com 


31* 


Seckha 


salt 


20* 


Hiningtts 


talifc 


32* 


Asqu 


meadow 


21* 


Sickenom 


tuikey 


^ 33* 


Ha!»ruk 


squirrel 


22^ 


Hides 


elk 


34* 


Faug 


pond 


^3. 


Qulng-^ing duck 


^•~'r3S* 


Quippelens 


hoe 


24* 


fodcsucar 


knife 


36* 


Mppinge 





t8E vaimms feor.es: t/m 
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I » 
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J2 
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mrtd ta r«fom it in titoii: 

Iwiai* OiMHitisfi«d nith iiiiQr of tbft 
4eiig|||l^ tileifi^ >lAct in 8iig» 

tttm M tbi^ soil* 1^ 

iimAii tlut 4^^t9ftk ym^ 

01^ ^c^jmiftm of fttt« Cte^itjUMoi lA^ 
tofitliir woiA lioiic toiiMtdte 6o4^g 
i«i ji«^iige for Mar protectiofi* those 
yiotatiiig tim ifules vould lie semrly 

inb«^' estabtiihed atotsg the corst imid 
iriveifft of Hassadiiusettft mud Ctomiecti^ 
Cttt^ Kfhtre tuoBiers c^mid he hot mmi 
siit^ifel drap^ e^ eotdf tib«t futriteiui 
^^iMto^tely plented theitr fields eti4 
set toti fishit^tt Blessed "i^th good . 
lOfdeirstiip and helief In hard vot^ 
aiid' 

gteir« 1%e iTimilahilitj^ of Xisaber laeant 
that the individual fasliiies of Wati^' 



tans voiild live in hoMs constrttd|:ed of 
tiniNsr and also ancoiicaged the gitwth 
of iMplmildbtng% The need for tiiribmr^ a 
saieahle and availahla j^Mbiet ^ and 
increased jj^storeland caiised the 9ari«» 
tan tn ips^d <Mtt and ac«Eu|M land 
at 'a tni^d mte at gsn point if neces« 
sarsr« lut saiall faxMrs had^ trouble 
l^rt^iocing SHieh nore thin thmy/ or tibeir 
f mdlias $outd oonstMftt thetafore ouA 
depeiided <^n the sftH of /lunber or 
cattle and hot^ depeiided on const^tly 
increai^ing land holdings* 

Fanners depended on tovn the 

center of goverosent and husiness* 
tluHii^ the gov^maent of ficialj vere 
elected, ftti^tan settleoM^nts vere^'t 
totally dMiKntici the elite held the 
po«rer« 1!ONn iieetin^ minbi^^ 
noiiic ud social order* these neetings 
iiade econoQie dfHpisions ahout land use 
and rMd haildj;ng iMle rel:i^lp|ts 
leadcrrs set the laodels for good evairy«» 
day behavior* Ihe rules vere seldom in 
doiibt« In thi^ fsfldlyi^ the father stoo<( 
as the authority figure^ the teac^r^ 
mni t&e leader of daily prayer* Heak* 
mss or dis<nrder iit the family vas not 
to he tolented just as disorder vas 
not to he tolerated in the Puritan 
coosunity* 



lAy^tm M iSm sMg «iiri^vttd msid 
0amp($itmA oxi « di«t of f itli» tlia WMit 
i»£ v#rimu|''«^||l^^ and «tid 
eoitt» Iki«f» mm MtA 8M8% £ Mi|U€iitly 
auppl«Mia£«^ diUit mod soopt o£ ikid 
b«rri€» mvA cem mmt bwm hmm ^ommx^ 
mdk ai t3m ImsA urns flat ftid win^ 
but other mwaii imre buttted cl«ftii^ol 
v«i(ititi<iii in attaaqptft to cUar «Wy 
tbe foiDist^ staift gnss gincwitig and 
tiienby attract nora deei^* 

ihaaa l]:idlaiia usad ftira in tMs but 
alao anptoyad it to bum out tha 
tarior of logs itiiati buitdiniK omioaa* 
lira also boated- stonas f^r cociiciiig 
piir{ioiaa or providi^ tha baat for mmtl 
tmWofl^lSkm mtx^ sauona* 
SoMtttea tba p9x^lm noold Ua«-doim 
:^wida tbata atruetu^a until |bdat«d to 
paraptringi timy tbdi cranlad' out aiid 
Jiapa# in eoid watar# 2^ tMa my tSiay 
olaawd tbair bodiaa and soo^^ to cura 
ditaasaa Ilka lAmmmtlm^ 

Bowa vmOm in alaa f rott iwili aingla 
imdlf dualliaft to aoM aa loiag aa 60 
£*«d^ iriLtb aatth flooraj, loir iidas and 
allta in roof to alioir tba Midke to 
aaeipa« anali antrancaa forci^ Uia 
o c eup ant a to ato<^ aa tbay mtamnd to 
do tbair cooldLng or ratum for tba 
night* Savaral f aadliaa occu^iad tbasa 
bouaast cooiDad on inliii^diMil fib;aa and 
ata ubiaiaMtr bu^gi^* Wotaan xaiaad tba 
cMldr^t i^i^ coMldbrad 
^'^oiDEMira^* of tba boaita^ and did tba 
doMMtio ehoras idii^ included eulti*^ 
vatti^i tba Mttil fiatds# Apparently tba 



Mia dxMimtad tba aociaty^ cl^a bic^ 
mrriaiSEft pertner» an^ vat odisidarad 
tbe px^tactor* lut aaparation of tha 
family^ at among aevanl Xndian groupaf. ■ ■'■^4^ -.»v^~^ 
Mf bM^ean ooHion and aaiy« In tbia ""^^ ^ 
eaaayti4 children vatit i^th tba norther* 
Fowhl education of these children dtil"^ 
noi^ exiat^ but adults consistently 
Ksed on t^t^ necessary alcills« 

fixj^ontions aboDtt the wlbpDim ley in 
tha bands of t« ^^SbaMnnY ^tcb ' 
doctor* fi^ curadV tba sick][ passed ou 
the understanding of the afterlife' and 
liaaven» and pcovidad order in the 
society tbtoui^ unvritten rules ^s* 
earning ^x>d mvA bad behavior^ good and 
bad foodt and even the fetids of gaws 
to ba pUyed« tba aarjtb anl ail of 
nature as wall as tba itfQrlds of spirits 
and ^&aa»s nara of great iaiportama to 
these people i0he> depended on nature* 

Ibe iddLstenca of shell beadst .uted in 
pai± for decoratiira purposes » aUlght 
also indicate that tim Mabcsiatains used 
thne in aiaif^la t^mding eaqpariencas 
intolving other groups of people li*^ng ^ 
nsarl^4 Vbather tobacco gren aild or at 4 
all in tibe area at ttdLs tisee inmains. 
unclear tbat tbm Hafaonatans used 

tobao^o cdbot be doubted as several 
vords for tba plants l^ipas and poucbest 
appear in tbair voCi^laty« Ibis toot 
my lurve been a part of t3bt siiaple 
trade system producing soiaie contact 
ititb neatby peoplas^ but none iiritb ti^ 
outside norld until the arrival of the '♦^ 
Europeans in the early ntii century* 
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w Ifcriit tQHpdcfc attttintpti iklmm 

villaai niiibt»tA tt Mugp mm 3^000 
P9rt^p^« tbi i^ttHix; t^tott]pi«it around 
tilt «act«i[ited«f wiljr ^th thft mU liM 
ImiDf dQiiii)i»it« fht^ liNftdtr of tfaii 
viU«(ft HAS tho iiMdoir imn of tibfi; 
swior bnneb of tbo Urn cUi«ii« 
dinec daicotit fron l:ht oHtiml 
£ottiido^>#ftttl,oi^ of ttm cnMiintty^ Wm 
w tmUrtmd to «• tlit ^«]luiU% Bit 
autiiority^ mm lialtod by m eouncil of 
f too cmfcmA UmMtb of the ViUiqpi 
«id lio tomraod with tiioir advico* 
SariDi pobUe triftU tho ^altcoli^^ 
littMod to oiriLdonco f ton both sidoi 
WitA bo or otbor iosior of fieioli itduld 
etosiHttWiiiio tbo vitnoitoo* Ooeitioni 
wito orriiiod ot vitb tbo approval of 
tba audioiKO li^db nat tfaa aufcita 
vitlafa« Hociaiow vara batad iipoa 
Xalaid.0 law# tha Handti^o bid tbraa 
oaataat tba foicop or tboaa paopla vbo 
vara f taabom Mrinirai tba K^ottalo^ or 
tba attiaaoa idxldk inclndad blade* 
Mdttltti, laatbarvdidkaras pottarst 
vaavata and praiia«i|it)|^ra| and tbo 
JontOt or ^alavaa* A ^tiat^^ of foods 
vaa amilablai hxmc^Xf m^^toductiva 
planting mttbodt and nncartain rai^all 
aMMnt tbat fa»ino vaa a aatious tbraat« 
faopla atarvad durliif tba taii^^ saaion* 
lica vaa an ii^iortai^ crop grbun along 
tba ttvwt ebiaf ly in the f raidi«vater 
avu^a* In tba upll^xMia^ millet jmd torn 



vara groim* Xhaaa gtaina vara suppla« 
aMiftad vitb naat from antalopa or ala« 
pbanlf from gettebirdat or fiab* MoMda 
drifting tbrougb tba araa provided niUt 
from litrga cattle barda« Cattle ve^e 
tartly uaed for meat but vita con«* 
aiderad a tairk of vaaltb and atttua^ 
ISia Mandingo people acted aa adddlanon, 
for tba proaperoua Arab trade routes^ 
irihich croatad tbroug^ Giniiia River 
vallay# Salt ;va« brougbt up tba river 
fron the rivl^^a aM>utb to the Barra«^ 
kunda fklla v^iara it vaa loaded on 
caravana of idot^'aya for trada aaatvard^ 
Salt vaa axoba^ed for mvsy GP^oda in<^ 
eluding clotlif Mdat> ivory t and orne* 
awnta 4>f braaa^ alavatt and baeavax* An 
intai^aating perao^ in the Mandingo 
aociaty vaa the griot idio vaa the 
vaUiingt living archive of ^ oral bie«> 
tory« fha griot i^a an oldiHtn vbo 
aince bia childhood vaa trained^ to^ 
roBMibar tlie atoriea of bia clan aver 
aince the clan began*«litarally centum 
riaa of atoriea* Ibe griot vas ueually 
in bia aavantiat and underneath hisi 
vara men separated by about a decade 
(sixty, fif tyji forty, thrity, tventy^ 
and a taenager># ^ Each line of gciota 
vould be the Mparts in the story of a 
SNij^:^ fandly clan«^ Other lines of 
griots vouid^ be responsible for other 
family clans« -They told their stories 
in narrative form essentially tiiB sams 
vay they had been told dovn across time 
since their forafathars* 
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Sflplmber 7/13: Two Centuries Of Immigra^ 

QBUgCTlVgSi 

tm Clven a aet of Bvldaiacft Sh^eta containing qiiotes from iionlgrantsi descriptions 
a1>0)it tbair exparlencea and atatistiesy the students should be ahle to snake three 
accurate atatements about the itomigrant experience. 

• •■ . \ ■ \ ^ ■■ - .. . , ^. 

2«f Given several statements about immigrants, the students will classify these 
atatenants and use them to write a paragraph* ^ 

3» Ihit students should be willing to participate in group discussions* 

\ . PRPCSPURESt ■ " 

On the day before the lesson 1^^ used, ask/ tOiev students to do the following 
, M an iiArodttctoty exercises ■ v ' i - 

!• ¥rit4 down three questions they would ask their ancestors about their iaBolgration 
ot wigtatlon experience; 

2« Ifse these questloim to interview their patents or relatives on the immigration or 
iiM:ernal adgratlon e^parlenee of their ancesto^^ 

At this tiae pi^pare five or six Evidence Packets for the next dayVs lesson by 
duplicating each* of the pages entitled Evidence Sheet and cutting along the ddshed 
lines to separate the lettered sections* Each packet should include all the lettered 
iectloiia* ' - 

On the day of the lesson, begin by asking the students for the questions 
they had written* Write these on the board and tell the class that they will be 
referring to them later in the period* (tOielr questions should include: Why di!d he 
iiaalgrate? Who liamigrated? Where did he go? What did he find? Wliat Impact did he 
have?) 

Ihen divide the class^into five or six groups* Have each group select a chairperson 
and a recording secretary* Distribute the Evidence Jackets and explain that each 
paidcet contains many pieces of Information abo\it the immigration and migration 
wperienees to and within the United States* Each group is to look at al| of the 
evidence sections and compile three statements about the immigration and migration 
experiences based on them and the questions and answers from their homework 
aasigoaient* At the end of 20 mlnutea, ask each group^s' chairperson to give the 
best stateiaent his group has made* Record the statement on the chalkboard* 
Keep repeating this procedure with each group until you have about 15 statements* 

How ask ea^ atudent to write a getferal statement (a paragraph) about the 
immigration experience based oipon the statements* After five minutes, ask three or 
four students to read aloud their paragraphs and have the class conyoent. Give time 
fpr cori^ftCtions, additions, and improvements and collect the papers* 
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A* Btlmic attd Bictil diwl:>ibution the population in 1790i 



19t3% buck 
BUn vtiite 

Xndimtia not accotmtedi £or in tht cenpui* . 
Of thft vhites^ 6Oit9Jl w0re of 8nglisli atoclc 
6*3% vara of Scotcb. stotk 
9*7% vara Qif Iriah . stodk 
8*7% wara of Ctermn a^^ 
3 •AX vara of Outdh , stock 
tm7% vaire of l^anoh , at ode 




0«7%,wara of Svedisb stock 



\ 



B. jPopuUtion by -ethnic origin 1971 (total population 202,854,000) rounded o€£s 



,1 



English 31^000^000 
Franch 5,200^000 
25,700,000 
16^326,000 
8^733,000 
4,941,000 
2,132,000 



Cannan 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Russian 



Spanish 9,000,000 
Maxican 5,000,000 
Bierto ' / 

Mean 1,450,000 
Othar 84,692,000 (including ^ 

792,730 IndlanS|;^22,O6O,0^ . 
- Slacks, tiut^ri^l^ 

Gsachs, ITugbslii^ 

Japanesa, (Siinesa, 

Asians^ <M>^n8, Oai^ 
Wot Raportlng 15,200i;O0^/ 



0*1 ^ f<Btit faith was not kept vith the Moridohs who raw th^y 
had agraad to leave in datachmettts, they vera not allowed ishe ijidcasssty titna td 
dispose of their property j and, in Septenibeii^, 1846^ the city vaa bealeg^^^^ 
aiiieniieai upon tt^ pretence, that they did not intend to fulfill the stipMlattions 
mida with the people aiid authorities of Illinois. After a thr^:daysf boi^ 
tha last recmant was finally driven out by fire and sword> History of the Morrons, 
215, 1854* X . ' 




rish Need Apply" (1855)/ 



**ilheil we left Cuba three years ago," he said In a hoarse voice, "according to 
(^stro we were in patria««we had. lost our country • But you cannot lose the country 
dfn your heart* YotT gave us a. welcome and a Chance to rebuild our, lives* Now I feel a 
love for two countries •" (1974) / 
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F« Imntgration Is At "^n Highest Point in Hatf a Century (Headline, 1975). 



m ' ■S9 m 



6.» -tfiidiii: the griindstand of the f tadlum the Univer'alty o£ Chicago ^ Enrico Fexml 
Ssliitridf^^ . d^^^ and built the all^ce^aiientlal atomic pile In ^Ich the first 

coht^rotie4 ^^tooilc chain reaction comretted uratilum Into fissionable plutonlum* 



Jte^rj^ency Qt^ Immigration quotas allbtted to specified 



Cdttnfc^ Quota for 1924 ^ 

(JBtf^ ^an^les) . \ 

. Ali^Ma 28» 

2^ Buij^jrii^ 302 

3<G^4hOfiri^^ 14,357 

- ./'4« -Ge'tB^ : ^ 67,607 

^ 5#' Gt«*t B^^ - 77^,342 , , 

, • (Sreei^^ • 3,063 

.... Itfl^v^^ --..v • . 42,051-^_- ■ ^-^ • • -^-^ 

«• Rumaiiila : ^ 7»419 

9. Sweden. 20,042 

lO. Afkca,-:- "^^^^^^^^ " ' :-, 104 : ^ ^' . 



it The Vletndmeae rlej^tige^a^ shc^ld be l;e^ there are 

now nearly 9 mlliion jbble^^^ 



J# <*ln the name of iSpdi the loyal subjects of 

our' dread sovereign lord. King Ja^»s, France, 
and Ireland, king, defender of th^^^aith, etc*, haying' of 
God, and advancement of the C^irii^ikn faith, honor of oisr kijn^ and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in che^n^)tth^^ Virginia; Mayflower 

CosE»dct, l620« H V^^ . ' i' ^ 



**Amerlca for the Americans** 



TWO CBHIURIBS OF ItfillGBANtS: I/.2/3 
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xEVIDBNCE SHEET 3 



I<» i^Itesolved) l1%at it be and it is ^1^^ to the several atates to 

pasa la^s for preventing the transportailoi^ of convicted mlefactors (bad doers) 
£rm foreign countries into the United 3tates*VV Journal of Congress for 1788^ 

'mi m m- m -m _ m' -m ■ m •* ' •^Tiif m m -m m ^ '\>fW 



M» **It is said> however^ that the qxtality of recent immigratiQn is undesirable* The 
tine is 4Uite within recent ii(ieflK>ry w whO) 
vi^h timir descendants^ are now n|un^ aiodT^ our best citisens««««'V President 
Groyer Cleveland in his veto message to the House of R6pre8ent;ativeS) -1897« 



''President Gerald Ford assured/ his press conference last week that he always kept 
his temperj except for foccasibnal outbursts, oh the golf course*^ Nonetheless^ he 
vaa obviously angry oyer the callow oppQaition of soioe Ai^ to resettiiitg about 

H5>000 Vietnamese refugees in the U«iS« At a meetinis with Republican congressional 
leaders 9 the President said that he was .'danmed toad^ and added f ^It just burns tne 
up* These great humnlt;ariai^»«*they just, want to turn thei'r backs • Ve didn^t do it 
with the Hungarians* We didn't do it with the Cubans * And dantn it, we're not going 
to do it now*^ To that end Ford called on Americans to welcome the refugees and 
Congress to appropriate $507/million to settle them*'' Time, May 19, 1975, p« 9* 



p«"^*^e need relief from this pressing evil [expanded immigrationj (paraphrased from 
minutes of A«F« of L« Coii^ention, 1891) • ^ t 



P« "the neW/ wave is the largest since the migration from Europe between 1880 and 
1924« This tim0 around, a majority of the immigrants are Asians, Latitr&aericans and 
West Indians, though there are also many new arrivals fr<>ni Southeriti Italy, Greece 
and Pprtugal»«»parts7 o£ Vestem Europe that are still poorer than the rest«#««" New 
York Times ^ June 8/ 1975, article by Susan Jacoby, p« E« 7# 
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two CENTURIES OF IMMIGfiANTS: I/a/4 
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Q« ^*The lOOyOQO to l50|000 Vietnamese ext>ected to settle here, howevc^r^ are 
insignificant in nuniber in comparison with the nearly four nkllion immigrants I of the 
past decade# The arrival of thi f our million is the result of a little«notic^d item 
on the agenda of libj^ralL domestic legislation passed during! the mld«8lxties« Signed 
by President Johnsota at the foot of the Statue of Liberty, the 1065. Immigration 
Bill was the first comprehensive overhaul of a 192A la|w that was specli^ically 
deslgneijl to favor whlt^, Anglo-Saxon, northern European immigrants and stem yhat was 
seen ""as a tide of Eastern European Jews, Slavs, and Italians^" New York Titoei^ June 
8, 1975, article by Susan Jacoby, p« E* >• 



R« **The way the 1965 law works is complicated, and 9ome crltrics say^ still unfair, 
in theory and in practice* There Is an annual ceilings 170,^00 immigrants fitom the 
Eastern Hemisphere (Europe and Asia) and 120,000 from the We£(tem Hemisphere (North 
and South America) • But members of the imnjiediate family ojf an American citiasenit 
a spouse, children and parents, may be admitted to the United States without limit 
New York Times > June 8, 1975, article by Susan/ Jacdby, p. E« 7« 



S» "Even before the recession, there had been opposition to continued Immigration, 
partly because it is in. conflict with the goial of zero population growth* Advocates 
of a more liberal policy say that immigration brings an esse^ntial vitality, rather 
than a drain, on %he country's resources*" New York Times « Juhe 8, 1975, article by 
Susan Jacpby, p« E» 7« 

\' ... ... ^ . . 

T« "Generall^A. .o^^ animals are larger here than they were in our home parish in 
Norway* Our'^'feows milk very well, and the milk and cream are richer here than they 
were in Norway*" * 



Letter from a resident of Carver County, Minnesota, to Friends, October 
1858, printed in Theodore C« Blegen, ed«. Land of Their Choice > The Immigrants Write 
Home^ Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1955« 
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IWO CENTURIES OF IMMIGRANTS : 1/ 2/ 5 
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Gttfcco sMttlontUMd elw iMiict in OecolMt, i960* X ngigtnai. kImi ia«t day* 1 t>«li«v«4 

i* '«t W M «V'' « 'l» 'II* ll» IIK <P' ' 

V* A jiidftt «aMlnlttMii« citiMnibi^ ^ « group ol ioxttftii#««<^MMtie«twi fttlMr 

etoMi jb4:;;r« « (^ooir Italian iaiigniiii: io«i aiflity ytafi 4i0« t ttiiflk «£ tiw day tw 

totk hU oai^ of allatiaftea a* Tfit iiill today* liEoir eootd lia iia^ 

■ontday aoit ifould ba ailitiiv 4»» tliia l»migitm»ptamp§ tba vaey ooutt idiava hm 

wmntm hU mm aUaglaiiea to tim thxttki Sfftt Kaap aliva clba tMtvitat* and eultura 

of your hoMUiid* IftMn p#opla tiM y<» Immmmi eitisana* iMri^ 

X aafc you to liold your eitlaaniMi^ daar««'to'lM»ld it aaorid* Urvm your eoui^ry*'* 

(1974) 



«r« Vhan. tlia afaipa (bringli^ Gemab iaMdsranta to twrnylmnU} landad at Whtln- 
dalfribda aftar thair loot voj^ga, no ona la paeKlttad to Umn^-tbrn asoapt t^aa tfb» 
pay for tliair paaaaga or can g£va good aaourityi tWotlwrar irlio eaiwot |^y» mat 
ranaln on board tba ablpa tlU tbiiy ara puxcbaaad^ and ara ralaaaad froat iba abipa 
by tbaiir purebaaara* Iba aide alwaya fkra tba imrat, for tba baaltl^ ara 
aturally if^.rafarrad pnd purcbaaad firatf and ao tba aide and wratcbad auat o^tan r«<* 
' oain on board in f tont' of tba city for tito or tbx«« iMaka» and fraquantly dia*«*« 

Th« aala of faiwn bai<wa**»la carrlad on tbua» tvary day JSngliataMn* Dut^ 
Hlgb-Geimn paopla eoMa fron tba city of Ibiladapbia and otbar plaeaa«**aay tiftnty, 
tbirty* or forty boura avay*««and aalaet awt>ng tba baalt% paraona aucb aa tbay dattt 
auitabla for tba buainaaa, and bargain ifitb tbiai bow long tbay viU carve for 
tbair paaaaga-«onay, wbicb wat of tbaoi ara atill in dabt f or* Hban tbay bava cone 
to an figraaaant* it bappana tbat aduXt paraona bind tb aw a alvaa in writing to aarve 
tbrae, four, five, or aix yaara for aauunt due by.|:baai, according to tbair a^e 
and atrengtb* But vary young paopla, from 16 to 15 yaara, nuat sarva till they are 
21 yeara old* ''I . • . 1' 

Hway parcnta nuat aall and trade amy tbair cbildran like »o naii^ bead of cattle i 
for if tbair ebildran take tbe debt upon tbiai«elvea, tba parente can leave tba abip 
free and unreatrainad«*.it oltan bappana tbat aucb |Miran|a and ebildran, after 
leaving tbe abip, do not ai^ eacb otbaif agaitt**** Gottlieb Hittlebers^r,j|ou2^^ 
Pennavlvania in tba Year lHO and JtetUrirate Carnany in the Year 17S4 <189»), trana* 
lated by Cerl T* Ebfn, pp* 24-29. 



X* "-to eveiry nan bia ebanee 

"-to every nan, regardleaa of bia birtb, bit sbining golden opportunity 
"-to every mn tbe right to live, to work, to be .binaelf , and to become 

whatever bia nanhood and bia viaion can cooibine to make blm 
"-thia, aaeker, ia tba proidje of Anaarica*" 

Thqo»e8*Volfe from the play, "You Can't Go Hone Again", 1940, 
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S ^i pbmnltm 14^20: Out of Many, Om 



*m THE tEACHERi 

1* Mmh. sfitMleite . stioitld l>e trillifm «nd «ble to nake a s&a&enent: about cite 
4«siir*l>ility of s%^t«tion or ««#|]itt«tiott as «n Aneriaiii go«l» , 

2# Giv«n « wlliictioii o£ nordt <ir «6At«Mne0 about aepamtion kMimilafcion^ 
ttttdftntf ilMMild bit to cUf tifjr ««cili and provide m reatowble expliimtion o£ Ms 
or iwiir woxfe# 

Civaii $m^laiimtki hypotfattical liup of it coimiiiLty^ students should be able to 
MlBttlWtm tht popuUtion^^ in € irsy eemistcnt vit^ his or liar values* 

(Umi Issson focuses on tlxe cslendiir su&^qusstiom Is tt better to remenfcer or 
forget?) 

At tbe eiose of the period on the day before the lesson is to be used^ hand out 
eopies of peges three to five to eseh stydeia^« Ask the students to read the 
mtscellaneous oolleetiosi of fS^inses^ irords snd seiiiences mxA classify them as 
directed^ and «uste all or part of^ the questions found on the page five of the 
handout# Explain that in Question 1^ t^ f neans pro-»separation and the A sieans 
assiailation# Hake sure the studies understani the meaning o£ these tems before 
doing the ass£giaMmt« 

to open the peri^ ithen the lesson is ectually used^ you mis^t use any or all of the 
follouring <|^stions to open the 5^10 minutes disoitfssioni (rely on the handout 
questions as^ the hmmlti of the discussion if you "(Tish) 

Mm Hon mny of the it^sis did "stm classify as ^*P^'? 
b# Hhieh one did you find to be laost difficuit to deal i^th? 
e# mbat advantages are latere to sepsretiam? assimilatiotdf 
d* Did you find eny evidence to. it^diicate that the question is mt a new one? If. 
• so^ mhatt \ ' 
^ e» Uliich position do you favort 

He^ct^ dist¥i1>ute the blaidk mp and key^ one to each student in the class# Rex^nd 
thea of their^ ens^tis to shoves and tell each stfident^ based on his value 

systiii^ to distribute the population on the map wc^oMip% to its tminbers as 
indit^ated by the key« You isig^t wish to %ialk arom»l the TcgxBL and assist those ^ho 
are having difficurity nltb the key# In tfets wy, too^ you should be able to locate 
tiNTO laaps iihich are tvsking shape quite differently! those maps mig^t be good ones to 
At^MMM first since they represent divergent poit^s of vie^# 

liHien adequate time has been provided for the map constiructlon^ you vnk^^t vant to 
V desl vith^ the foHoiring kinds of questions , <it seems to us that at least four 
f differef^ map shapes might be produced) « 
"•^ ' » ' ' 
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Start tht qm9titmtti§ nith out of iImi n0r# ^^out^i^iiii^* fttu4mitt$ 

A* Hoir iid fm iiBtxihistm thm tldraie or neisi pojptilaftioii? 
1># Ifhy iiid you lio it at you ^d^^ 

041 Vfaafc kind* of protilmi ^tiht occur if ^;he populaticm is distributed 
tltat myf 

d* to a atttdant witli a dif ftrtn^ orgaDdLaatioal achaoe you toight aslci^ Iton is 
your, IMP dif farant than tlia otfiar Juat discuia if - 

a* Uliat idnda of problwoi ndgbt your paopla faea» not fftced by.tlioae on the 
pravtoua wip? 

f Can i»9oni alaa aaa anol^r way to orgtniaa tt^i paoplet 
gm Vbmt fcinda of proMaoi liaira you avoidad and/or eraatad? 
. Ii# Hbat doaa yoifir organiaational idbaata tall you abcmt ^ur values? 
U Ara tliara avan batttr vaya to organiaa tiiia eoomnity? 



Studanta " my iiant to diacuta dumgaa in attitudea of people over tioet the reasons 
yibf paopla favor aaparation or aatiaodlationt or tliey my mtA to propose altenta^ 
tivae or tblanda of tba propoaala already wde* 

A mjor goal of the leaaon ia to provoke a discussion i»feich deals itriLth the central 
quaationt Should we xmeabtt:; who we as^ or forget? Is it better to asiiiasiae 
differences or sisilarities? 

Som students nay talk about the ad^sability of being *^one^« at soae larels but 
baiqg sapsrate at ' other li^^is* If the discussion should go along these linest 
^provide soom direction and 4oaMl probing aubquastion^ in terms of 

{arlimry ani aecondary associations^fandlyt peer groupst neighborhoods^ etc. on the 
one hsnd with the c^iurchf eeohonlc system^ political system on the other* 

Close this lesson^ using about the last tm td^ttutes of the period to aak thes^ 



il^eitionsjs 



»>1lhy do soise people today wai^ to be known as Italian«Aisericansy Black* 
AoMiricansf (3iinesa«^toericans» Hescican-itaiericansy etc»? 
•^Should the public adbool act as an assimilating ag^nt? 
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3« tlj^ly knit ttlmic groups b«tp keep cultural tmdittxim alive, peovide i» 
witk pr«f •nffl4 «af oei«t«»« 1[i«lp.9tganlc« tfae social jtrttc&ut«, offee oppostiniities 
|o«r »ot>ility and succasit and enable nan to identify tlieisselves in the face of 
'cliaos*' ! ' , , . ■ : ; , 

4* A leading spakeatm foi? tiie Made coosaunitf cookk 
«ant to pnserve our ettelctty, 'our tmmaaitfm ITe aire a distinct caltueal group, 
proud of our culture and our institutions, ai^ sls^ly want to be left aloac to lead 
our good, blafdt'linas*** „ 

5* froBi tbe Alcatrae ?2?oelaiaBtion <t969), t^iTe^^rican Indians) vill further 
guide tiia inhabitants in the proper ifay of living. We will offer the» our religioni 
our education, our lifeweys, in order to help then achieve our level ht civiUration 
4uad thus raise then and all their idbiite brothers up^fi^m 

state««« , , ... • : . - . ■ ■ . 

Qibans have been streai^ng into florida sindii 1959. today (1975) officials 
estittite that over 400,000 Cubans have nignted to thi« state, particularly in the 
area around Ifiaiai* Ihey noir ofm and operate aore than 7^000 businesses in Oade 
(ktunty, «Mch ineltides HiaadL* tfldttia BavanaiV as it Is popularly called, spravls 
across hundreds of blocks in the city* IheJntsinesses ineludet 

- ' ■ " ' ■ . 

-^tam imitf lomtwpmp^^ iMlth m eireulntlon o£ 65^000 

«50 p«ifcent a£ bottl staff s «^ 

7« norm febtn 100^000 Bortiiguit* lurre iwigisftted to tim IFnited States in the 
IMiit 10 ii«r« <l965»i975>« fmll Si^ir, ^MCfiuMtttt ift tlie center of tlie Hew 
Englani^t f^iigiiete eoMUiiltiet* IcUttlotyiMps aaioiig the various etimic groups in 
tlii eity^ hmwe mtmyB heett godd* One intereiting ineidtent occurred iseveral years ago 
>iiMi tbt foi^ugiie<i^AM»^^ trere celebrating t!ie SOOth anivertary of Portugal^ s 
Mrtli» fhey Isad c<»wiiiioned for a statue' of the farwus Prince Kem^ t^e 
navigator* Bovever# the statue /was erected in tAm heart of the city^s French* 
Canadian comanity* IBbe French gfi^ a i^t esceited and there was soctie talk of tearifsg 
4f»m the' stattttir But the% the Wrd got out that soiae Portuguese were going to pull 
donn the statue of Xiafayette# Ihings quieted down after that* 
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im From JTolm irifitli£op»i630^ (on entuibliiliiiig a religious eomtinlty in Massa» 
eli'4sett;s>f ^ **Tli« «ndi Is to txoprare our liv^s to do snore service to tlhe Lo:^; the^ 
coQuforte snd «ticrMse <»£ tiie body of Christet vhereof ve are ttn^ersi tbat ourselves 
4md i^osterity my be tbe better preserved froot the cocBion co^nniptions o£ this evill 
irorldf to serve the Lord end nqike out the Salvation under the powr and purity o£ 
Ms holy ordinencef # 4tbty for the taeanes ifhereby t^is wmt be effected**^ 

% from the draasiir **Qie Ifelting Itot^t by I^taeX Zangnill^ 1^08^ ^Vbtiericen is 
6odi*s eruciblet .the great Melting tot nhere all the races o£ Eui.iope are laelting and 
re«foraingf Here you atandt good £olk» think vhen X see thm at Bllis Island^ 
here you stand in your fifty groupst vith your fifty languages and hidtoi:^es» and 
your fifty blood hatreds and rivalries* But you von^t be long liUce that^> brothers^ 
^or these are the fires, of God youWe cooie to-»»t^se are the fires of <?od«r A fig for 
^our feuds and vendattasi Geroytns and Frendsaent Xirislnen and Englisfaoenii leiis and 
iUfssians»«iitf:o the Crucible with you allt Ood is laaking the Aaieric^n#»«» Y^Sf. |£ast 
and Hestt and Horth and SouUii^ the palm and the pine^ the pole and the e^utatv^r^ the 
erescent and 4;he crossMhcnr the ^great >Alcheciist fuses thm iiiv^h^|ii$ 

purging- ilmski Re»& shall they #11 ^ttnite to build the*Republic of Han and the 
Kiii^ditt ^ "of w.God9««« Ahf Vera, vhat is the glory of Roiac an«i Jerusat«/m vhere at! 
m%y»m and races cope to vorship'^and look backf"^ compared with the glory 
of Aaerica;^ nhere all^ces and nations com to labour and look fonrard#'^' 

' .% ^. ■ ■ _ . 

^ lt)i frtw Villiam BsfUit 1782, '*St>w this great God hath been pleased to mke 'm 
cenceinsied in your part bf -the norldi and the King of the country ^bere I live hath 
given mji great province therein' but 1 desire to enjoy it with your love and 
consent that we say alvays live togetiber as neigpbbours^ and friends; elfse would 
tl^e great God do to us^ who hath t»de us (not to devour and destroy one another ^ 
but) to live soberly and kitiily together in the world!" 

•ll# Prois a letter of an mm^^m isaaigrant, 1913 s 

in this country four taonths«### X am polish i&an« X want be am^srican citizen 
«»at»d took here first paper»««* But sy friends are palish people»*X niBt live with 
th«»«»X woxk in the shoes«*shop with polish peopte>»«X stay all the tism wStfe-^h«i^ 
*«at ho;sui»»in iQie sl«>pe*«at!ywhere# :.h , 

I want live with asserican people^ buf I do not know anybody of mmxlcan^ 1 go 4 
tiiaes to teacher and imist pay |2 weekly* X wanted take board in englifih house but I 
could not, for X earn only $5 or ^ in a-week^ and when X pay teacher $2| 1 have only 
|4*|3 and now english board Imxm ts^ JSiop deaif- for iae# Betteir Job to get is 
very hard for because X do not spcak^ell en^ll^ and X cant^t understand what 
they say to me» teacher ^teach •but when I com hosae— X mst speak polish and 
in the shop also* Xn tMs way I tan live in your country laany years«-like t§y 
f riends«»«^nd never speak««wxite well ex^lish«»and never be a good atnierican citizen* 
X know here mxi^ personsi^ they live here 10 or sioore %^m^ and they are not 
citisenst they don*t speak english^ they don't know geogrSfhy history of this 
country^ they don't knoir constitution of As:^rica*«»nothing* X don't IjLke be like the^ 
I. wanted they help im In english-tbey could not««because they knew nothing* I want 
go frosa thcsi a\«iy* But where? Hot in the country, because X want go in the city, 
free evening schools and lem* X'ts looking for^ he^lp* If so?!sebody eculd give ma 
another job bet^en aiserican people* help live with thtm and Imra englisfe«-and 
could tell ti3c the best w^y fe>w X can fast lem^it would, be v^ry^ very g^od for me» 
Perhaps you hav^ s^sebody^ here he ceuld halp me?**** 
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'l^j£« ' mmt cQfielusioiOii about Mmricmn'' Sooioty do ym anlv* at aftar jmdtiig t^ 

3m llhatjf ^aceocd£t[§ tct tha lolish iaialgnutt:^^ nara tlia thjbsgaJha^^ti 
: , . ' tO; biCQiii ' a'" tfua liioriciiit If eoiltd^^ do j^ou tU(.i3k ba 

4» lltiat an f iim itifco atlmic gtoupaf ; 
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1000 



106 msmum fQQUUtP * 

1^ iE«tiii& <Miiiniim E> » urn 
im s^actEs Cin«iwiMMt >- » urn 

C O OSOOQ O G G ) a 90O 



106 

100 CUbrac Cm> » 300 

liO HUiamum CW> *> 200 

190 tsi9ii ixmsmm - looo 

iOO Xteliam CCOOOOOOOOO) » 1000 

100 soiiiit » 400 



i« Students sliouW i>e afeU to wtttm m tfefiisition of patriotism ai*l ^filling to 
xmriMm that iuitiot^ iNis«e it n^m^ iiaconsistent idLtli tlii^ir omI airguMi:£&s« 

2» laidb %irti»ii>ti£ sfcsoalii hm sAlm to tafae? a public position on at least one of the 
<1Ms l€SSoi^ focms€S on the catetodiar ^ih^^piestioni^ She is the real patriotf ) 

Oti the >«£0tre tMs lesson is to he uaed^ ask eaoh stu^^ to ^omi^r t&e tem 

^triotisai and briti^ his or her sfe&rt defitiitioi^ In inrittea fom to class ots the iay 
tJte leisost is^actuaii^r used* / 

Jefore the class hes^has^ ytm min^t nish to wdt^ on I3ie chaiichoard soae o£ the 
&»lloiiiiaK atat«iiliii:a i^bont pitriot:lbm as seea % people in the past mtsii the presaot* 
1!heae statsMiiits conltl mme^m txm porposesi a> as i:he lesson p:i^gressest joa id^t 
mmfe^ students to react to thas$ or h) jtm mi^t aA: i^bout {kht one fidio l^lds ona of 
thase defitiitiom iioal4 react to the Vali^ SilcsM mi3i^ discussioiw 
^ . ^ S . 

tm ^Oaa: couiafcrsr ti^^t or wrofig*^ Stephen. IJiecator^ WV&m . 

2# ^^<Ste;jr^^ idbo saTs patrl<^&m is coti^rj idL^t or ifrocg oiSj^t to hai^ Ms 
heiiid exMined*^ _ 

3« ^%onre of coiinti^ imd readinass to ^^t In its host int^urest as ind^Lcated hy 
individual conscience and Ji^MftgMantv^ rrcsa g^triotiam In Jbasrica 1^ Joh^ fnileit^ 
AM^ican Bsritage frees t l^j» p# 20^ 

4« ^Hksja: coimtrf ri|^ or mrongt "^is. rights to he l»Kpt ri|^t« nhen vrot^ to he 
pet rigj^t*^ 

5m. ^imtitic^^ I^o^e it or immm it#^^ 

Begim the lossou .hjr asMng swerai jitodeii^s to read tb&ir definitions* Hake no 
Jodsaants ahoat the statsnants as thii^ «e heing read^ htit do call attez^ioa to 
""points at idbi^ the statSBents -^xf in nature* ISxe i^eater the variety iJie taore 
iriiihie idll 'he the reaminder of ^ lesson^ f^ varied ideas vlll provoke greater 
participation in tSm Value Mlesatt^ to foiio«r» 

^Sxere are "several %mjs of handling the Vaiae Mieocaas ^ic& asm imltzded in this 
iessoiw Since each of the fo^aar 9ileaB»s focuses on a fictional cowersationt ytu laay 
4ni«>lve at least 8 st^^&£:s hf asking ^teci to read fche. dismissions orally* Or, 1£ / 
jou prefert fou coald duplicate enou|^ copies of each of the four Value Bllmxsis so 
that st^sde^s aay 3i^ad t&Bsa silei&l|^ and individual ly» The two approaches cculd 
mlxed^ i»e» some of the Bileaaas could he rasd bf all of the studessts 
laMle others coald he dra»tir^ii We iiroBld S42ggest thou#i that o^y ot^ of tha ¥alus 
MlesMS "^he y^sed at a tiae so that the issue r^saiss as clear iii the niisds o£ tfea 
f tudei^ as possihie# 
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lMs«iifc £ht D£l€SMMi and then <^p^n tht cliss £or discussion^ llhen tiie issue lias bsen 
^seossed for nfeat mpptrnxm to !>« an adequate lenstli of ticis and vh^n the class has 
iruchad so«e fom of consensus^ yt»i lat^t nish to present the analogous case 
suggested at the hotton of the Value I^ieania sheet* It voulii add to the 
ef fectiweness of the lesson if you could propose otim analogous cases vhich spring 
frott the discussiou and uhlc^ ifould further force students tcr^ confront the issuer 

Encoange students to add tOj^ delete fron or in o0^r irayi^ alter their original 

definitions of patriotism as the lesson pro^essesn ^ ' 

• - ■ ' \ . - • ^ ■ ^ ^ . 

^ - *^ • * *^ 

Ve wuld suggest that ^rou close lesson hy either coi^E^siilg a ^lass definitibn M 

ptttriotissi hjr Jointl^r putting a statement on the challiboard^ 'or ti» lesson could he 

closed hj |»tQ9ii£Lng m lem adnutes for studrats to refl^ their definitions from the 

preirious nig^dk before handixig thesi in to you« 



\ 
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TO "T1« TEACHERi / , 

Im * Students should' be eble to vrite a definition of patrlotisn and be willing to 
revise that definition nhere It seenps inconsistent with their oral argunMsnts. 

2« Each student should be able to take a public position on at least one of . the 
Value Dilemas* 



<fhis lesson focuses otl the calendar sub-question: Hho is the r^al patriot?) 

tihe day he^re this lesson is to be used^ ask each student to consider the jterm 
patriotisai and bring his or her shorty defii^tion in vritten form to class on the day 
the lesson £s acti»lly used* 

Before the class beginst you night trish to write on tl^ chalkboard some of the 
folloning statiMnts about patriotism as seen 1^ people in the past and the presei^t 
tlM»ia statements could setve tiio purpoi^est a) as the lesson progresses/ 
wnt studemta to react to thai^ or b) iroti ai^t ask ab<mt hou one iidio holds on^ of 
these definitions iiould reac£ to the 



U ^Hlbr cpountty rii^t or 

2# ^Anycnia idio says, patriotism is my country right or wrong ought to have his 
head exssAited*** Jaw F<^^ 

S# ^^onie of cpunttry and reiidines# to act in its best interest as indicated by 
individuai eonscieuce and 1udgment#*Vf^Pom Eatriotism America by John J« Bullent 
Aemrican Heritage Sressf . 

4* ^HHsr country rijiplit or wroi^t right to be kept rig^t^ when wrong to be 
put ri^itv^ ■ . : . ' 

5* ^immrita* Love it or lea^re it«^* ^ ^ 

BeStH l#ison by asking several students to read their definitions* Hake no 
Juipmnts about the statements as they ara being read^ but do call attention to 
foiiribi at ^Mth the statements vmtf in nature* !Che greater the iMriety the more 
ifidl^l% will be the remainder of tibe lessoti^ for varied ideas will provoke greater 
participation in the Value Bileflams to follow* 

Ttmem are several ways of handlit« the Value OiiemMS which are included in this 
lassont Since each of tiie fou^ Dileonas focuses on a fictional conversatlony you may 
itnmlve at least g students by ^ing them to read the discussions orally* Or, If 
you prefer ^ you could dbpliicate enou^ copies of each of $iie four Value Dilemmas so 
that students may read them silently and individually* the two approaches could 
be mixed^ i*e« some of the Bilemmss could be read by all of the studeifCs ^ 
whil« others could be dramatised* ¥e would suggest though that only one. of the Value 
BilemMS be used at a tlcse so that the issue remains as clear in the minds of the 



students as possible* 
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Present the Dilenoma, and then open the clags f or discussion* When the issue has ^^b^^ 
discussed for vhat appears tp 4)e an adequate length of tixae and when the class has 
reached some form of\ consensus » you n^ght wish to present/ the analogous case 
suggested at the bottom of the Value DilemioQa sh€iet« It would add to * the 
effectiveness of the lesson if you could propose other' analogous cases which spring 
from the discussion and wltich would further force students to confront the issue*, V 

ISncourage students to add tOy delete from or in other ways alter their or iginal 
definitions of patriotism as the lesson progresses* 

We would suggest that you close the lesson by either composing a class definition of 
patriotism by jointly putting a statement on the chalkboard^ or the lesson could be 
closed by providing a few minutes for students to refine their definitions from the 
previous night before handing them in to you* 
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THEjl^^ 1774. 

WIFEs But^ John^ you just can*t continue to speak out against the Sotis ol Liberty! 
PatKer would tinderstand if you would, keep quiet. After all, he is in England, 
thous^Ads of miles away and he j^st doesn't understand the situation here at all. 

JOHN: Hush wqraanl * I must speak out. What CKey are doing is wrong. Who was 
it who cleaned off the tar from Andrew's body? Who was it who peeled awa,y the burnt 
skin ' from his arras? Who treated his infection? You and me. And you say that we 
shouldn't sp^ak out against such things? Tliey call tarring ^ feathering someone an 
act o^ patriotism. I say they are wrong!! ! 

WIFE: Alright go ' ahead and protest and see where it gets you. Just the other day 
Peter tSraves, that leader of the Sons of Liberty, posted a warning to all who didn't 
go along with tlie group. You ^aw it. You read where they threatened any one who 
professed a loyalty to the crown with banishment at best and hanging at worst. You 
must listen to them. They are stronger and have taore men. ^ . 

JOHN: But they aren't the government. The King is the government and just 
as. that mitdster said, I^d rather be ruled by one tyrant 3 thousand miles away than 
by three thousand tyrants not a mile away. There is no such thing as a Government of 
Aa^ in England. That is where we came fvrom, that is where are 

/parents a^ is the country I served in the French and Indian wars. 

WIFE: You saw what they did to Oliver, and all he was trying to dp was 
enforce the existing laws^.,^ They hangeU him in effigy, they vandalized his house, 
they bullied him and every other tax collector, llien they dragged him to the Liberty 
tree and forced him to res i^. Please John listen.... 

; JOHN: YesI Yes! Yes!««.listen and learn. Thatts all you say. Well, the law is the 
/ law and even thoujgh I might disagree with it— it is the law. If the Sons of Liberty 
are so patriotic then they can go through the courts to correct the problem. And 
anyway^ the taxes aren't that heavy. Besides, the taxes are to repay the support by 
the English soldiers during the French wars and those wars were to protect us«>-you 
and me and Andrew and Peter Graves and all of those Sons of Liberty. No, woman, 
I must continue to protest against theise Sons. They are using violence. T^itey are 
against the only government we have. 

QUESTIONS : 

. !• Vduld you consider John a patriot? Why. or why not? 

. 2. Suppose an American living in Hawaii in the late 1800* s (at that time Hawaii was 
a sovereign nation) was actively involved in an organization aimed at overthrowing 
the Hawaiian Queen and bringing the island uhder the control of the U.S., would you 
consider. him a patriot? 



• . i 
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THE SETTINGS New York, 1847. . 

In 1^6$ President James K« Polk ordered troops under General Zachary . Taylor into a 
piece o£ tfrritpory inv<^ved in a dispute between Texas and Mexico. The Mexican ariny 
responded aiid Polk requ^ pass a war *and appropriations! bill* Many, 

leaditig citijsens proteste^^ The following fictional conversation between 

Henry Qavid Thoreau, ; a leadi^ig critic of the government f s policy; and the Secretary 
of State, a supporter of t^te government's action,' should raise a questioti 
about patriotism* 

SECt The President and the Congress have spoken, men are dying in the field under 
the flag of the United States* You cannot refuse to pay taxes to support those men, 
that govertsoent and this war* > - 

THOEtE&Ut I am disgraced to be associated with this goyertpent* I have no obligation 
to it« My d|ily obligation is to do at any time those things which I think right* 

SEC: No coui^try could remain a country for long if the majority of its citizen*s felt 
as you apparently do* How can you in good conscience refuse to pay parts of your 
taxes? Once the representatives of the people have discussed an issue, and voted' on 
it in a proper way, it becomes your obligation to support it all^ not the selective 
parts with which you happen to agree* 

THOREAU; Wrong, Mr* Secretary* Majority rule cannot always be correct* At those 
times when the majority Is in the wrong, I am obliged by my conscience to protest* I 
am under no obligation to obey unjust Xaws^and the laws in support of this unjust 
and immoral war with Mexico must be broken* 

SEC: If you feel that laws are unjust, we in a democratic society have steps, legal 
steps to correct these laws* A society caYinOt hold itself together if each meniber of 
that society goes his own way as he sees fit* 

THOREAU: The ways of which you speak take too long* Thfey take too much time, and a 
man^s life will be gone too sooii* And as for your last point, it seems to me that it 
would be better that an unjust society or country not be held together* We have been 
unjust in our relations with Mexico and with the Black man in America* The^ only just 
plac^ fbr a just person to be is in prison* If thousands of just people 
would not pay their taxes to support the war machine or the slavery miachine, that 
machine would grind to a halt for- lack of dollars to keep it going* 

% ' • . ■ ^ 

SEC^ What you propose in attacking the duly elected government in this way borders 
on treason or revolution* I hope you realise what you are proposing* 

THGEtEAU: Do you think that Americans have so soon forgotten the words of people like 
Thomas Jefferson, that revolution is almost an obligation when the government 
becomes, so corrupt and misdirected? We must cast our votes for peace and freedom now 
by filling the jails if need be* ^ 

QUESTIONS : 

1* Keeping in mind your definition of patriotism, was Thoreau a patriot? 

2* If the government should pass a law which seemed very unjust to you, would you 
have the right or would it be your duty to withhold the part of your taxes which 
support that law? 

WS PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE***: 1/4/4 



THE SE1!TIN6« A Federal cour^rop in fTashlngtont VmC.p 1976# 

MfcYt AlirigEitt JfoAtm, r.c:^ where 414 all of that publicity get you? You»ve 
,loat your jot>ii You've lost some £riends#. And you vill probably be put in jail vhen 
the Judge sees you tomorrow* I told you you should have kept your mouth shut.* 

JO ANN » You mean like you have kept your mouth shut? I just don't see how 
you could work In that N^f flee all of these years and not protest • Didn't 
you se4 what was going on Or didn't you:xare or didn't you know It was all wrong* 
No^^desplte all that Is going to happeny what 1 did was right for the country and 
nothing can change io^ mind* \ \, _ ' - 

HAYt Sure^ X kniaw what the\ government mn doing wasn't quite rlgjht or at 
least X think It wasn't right* Ib^ those officials are elected because they have the 
knowledge and the expertise* iliey should know what is bept for the country. After 
allt they deal In higfx level matters all the tltM* 13iey ttie big picture and we 
don^t**** 

JO Amt They see the big picture** *hat This is a demoeratlc nation and the 
people need to be Inf ot^d of wilat is going /6n# Those bosses aren't always right* 
They can makf mistakes and you kW who suff erst the little man all the time* Tl^e 
only imy to make sure this goverment doe*n|t lead ut to another Vietnam Is to make 
sure V iAiat they do and whist they wiket aii^' th# treaties they mjpike are put Into the 
public's eye* Otherwise some secret tri4ty with a silly little dictator Is 
going tp lead us Into war and* *«^ \ / " ^ I 



HAY$ AimI so you le^ed thel treaty to newspaper II 

JO ANKx Damn right X dld» and you know May^ X^d do it a^lnlt 

HAYt - iBut It was wrong* You had that position because the government trusted 
you* You signed a loyalty oath swearing to uphold the laws of the^ nation and to 
protect its interests* And X did too ^ and that Is one of the reasons X do not go 
along with you^ actions* Of course* X had access to the satoe Information all of 
these years but as f said before* this .nation must protect Itself against the other 
side and we can't do It alone* We need allies eveA If they are dictators* 

JO Ami: That secret treaty . Is with a man who Is a vicious* racist demagogue 
.and who ({ulte easily might provoke a . war Just because he has our big* bad country to 
ball htm out* And it would be our sons who would die for that miEin* 

MAYS Better to stop the enen^ over there In that cou^itry^s streets than here In our 
city's streets* No* JoAnn* lahat you did was unpatriotic* Because^ of your release of 
that treaty to the news you have compromised our country's gpyernment's ' position 
and i9e might lose the bigger war as a result* 

GPESTIONS : 

1* Who is the patriot— JoAnn or May? Why? 

2* Suppose In the above dilemma situation that JoAnn were a member of the Communist 
Party (which Is legal) in the U*S* and had turned over the Information, to a foreign 
power In. order to "avoid a war"* Would you consider her a patriot? Why of why not? 

WE KLEDGE ALLEGIANCE* ##: 1/4/5 : 
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tBR St^^ Army Post^ South Dakota^ iB64* 

INDIAMt Z db not care for the ^Ite people's tiar» nor ttteir c£tie#t itor their 
£aiiili#t* i only care for my people* We were here centuries before the i^ite people 
even kneir this land i^lated* Ve have a right to this land* You do not belong* 

QAFSAWi lodk$ Indian chief > t am not here to argue about whose land this ia or 
ian^t or how long youVe been here* Ifhet X am concerned jibout and what all of these 
people arr laad about is your driving off of their c^ittle* TTe need these 
<lattle to feed our arttLes back east^ and we need that gracing laild* If we don't have 
access to that land then my men must take furtiber action* 

INDIANS You and your Buffalo soldiers are always taking further ^action* First you 
gave us that land to the south of the river forever and ever* Then after forever 
became yesterday you moved us ndrih of the river and a^in forever and ever* 
When will tMs. forever endt X land is my people*s land* If your cattle 

are driven across for grating or even if tliey stray a<^ross we will 'take them* My 
people have tived through a severe winter and they are starving* You promised food* 
Where is the food? X say that the cattle are ours* They are on our lands* They are 
ours« 

GAFIAXNt They are nott And the way things at^ goings X question whether that land is 
ymirst The land belongs to the American people* You are an American and so are all 
of these settlers in this room* They are doing their share in support of^* 
the war and you must do yours* 

INDIANj Why? In what way am 1 an American? Just because I live here? What rights do 
I have«*«here on this reservation? The war is not mivie^ We do not vote for the 
goverpmeiit* * 

CAPTAIN:^ Sure and you also don»t have to pay any taxes nor are you drafted for the 
war, and at the same time the govemcfcsnt protects you* But that isn^t the issue* 
What is the issue is that you are interfering with a legitimate govemmenl^ 
action; namely, the contracting with these people to provide meat and leather for 
the am^. And these people need grazing land if they are to meet these needs* Our 
country Is engaged in a life and death struggle and any person or froup which 
commits acts hindering the goverttmentts action also commitj? acts of treason* You 
sir, and your people are helping the enensy* IBie nation's existence is more important 
than the existence of ai^ single person or group* 

INDIAN: All we ask is to be left alone* /Ehe land you have graciously allowed us to 
keep is not much* Yet, the whites keep moving in* And who protects us against them? 
Your govertwient? Yes, it will protect as long as it suits its purposes. No, 1 must 
turn down your argument* My patriotism is to my people first* X will suffer the 
consequences* 

QPESTIONS s 

I. Is the Indian chief a patriot? How would you define patriotism in this 
dilexoma? 

2* A poor, ghetto-belling Chicano man of 20 refuses to enter the arsny and fi^t in 
an Asian war against other non«MMrhites oil the grounds that he is not really a citizen 
^ of this white society* lis he patriotic? 
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The Land of Plenty ^'SSKSS^ 

S a i i i e m bi Mr 28/ October 4^^ 

i , ' ■ ' ■ * ■ 

!• Sfcisdctttf tfaoaid denoiisfc^f^te 6lieir abilj^^^ a sin^ltfied coitc^^ptual 

icfsttwr describing a ne«r froitt:ier^ nfter haviog been guided through construction of 
oiie of the formsr Aoerican froi3tti#r#» 

2* Eich * student should he ahie feo laoike an oral contribution to the discussion 
centering on tJir Ataerican frontier or the frontier in space* 

this ieaison deals vith the calendar <j^stioni ^^[s t^e Amrican frontier shrinking?^^ 

On day before the tesi^m *is tc be usedy send^ hosoe ^ith each student 

pages tuo and three* Ask students to read these excerpts from the writings of 
Frederick Jackson ^rner and Walter Brescott Hebb and think about the quej^tions at 
their close*- * 

At the beginning of the peri'^^ iii vhich the lesson is actually ust^d^ >?r£te the 
folloiiitig steletal outline on^t^ 

fl^sical characteristicsir 
]Ui(iaons for seteiettenti 

Settled by lirhcnit - 
liifMrc^ o£^^ a» Short*i»terR b* I»ong«>tert5 

Econosdc positiont 

iteapect for authority t 

Self^reliancet 

Habita of tsindi 
IDoipict of Fi^mtie* on If estem Glvilisationtsi 

Political jystemt 

Ecomisic syst^ * a 

fhen ask aieiabers of the class to propose ia%r this skeletal outline should be 
developed to record the assertions of Turner and ITebb about the Aiserican Frontier* 
(i««« Hhat propositions are put fortht or tallied by the authors in describing the 
physical characteristics, of the frontier, its in^ctSj, ifttc*) After t^ty minutes or 
so the class t ^ith your guicUmce» should have conqileted a simplified outline of the 
nay these historians portray taiis tjfkkl&T and its effects* 

Next hand out page four and ask the students quickly to r-ead its description 
of **Space Colotd.seation*^'^ Then ask tiie class to suggest how the same skeletal outline 
mlgiit best be filled out to describe that space frontier* Ask them to provide 
speculative^ answers about its character and results wherever the reading does not 
propose ^t&^iitxnm (Alternatively, have each student do this in tiriting*) 
■ . ■ • ■ 

Conclude by asking tte classf ''Could individualism and democracy develop, or m^n 
sur^i^ in such a space colony?" ^ 
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MmxicBn Mstcriml Astociatiotit Anmml ibttt» pp« 199»22?# 

our oun day Amesrioin Mstoi^y lias been in n large degree tlii^ ii£etor> o£ tJbie 
eoltmisetlon of the Great West* The eKlatence of an area o£ freevland^ ita 
^cmtinuoua recession^ and the advance of American tettlement iieatward^ exp^^ 
Aaieii^can dei^ld^ * 

m^vjo^ p^cuttSLti.ty of Aaierican institutions ia» the fact that the:? have heen 
CQO^elied to adapr thass^^elvea to the changes of an eKpailding people—to the changes 
'^inirolved in erossifi^ a contlnentf in Kinnint a ^itdemesay and in developing at each 
arai M this progrea^ out of the primitive economic and political conditiona of the 
frontier into the cooplexity of city life»###^* 

^ ■ - - , ^ 

»^nrhe American frontier is aharply distingiiiahed free the European frontier'-'-^ 
fortified boundary line ruxming through denae populations* The iiioat significant 
thing about the Aitserican frontier is^ that it Ilea at the hither edge of free 
land###««' " / ' ■ " ' * ^ 

-»«»The frontier ^ ia the line of wont ' rapid and effective teericanixation* The 
ifildetnesa maters the colonists Xt finis him a luropean in dreaat industries^ 
toolSf Tiiedea ofvtravelt and thpug^t# It takes him from the railroad car and puts him 
in the birch canoei^ It strips off the gatssents of civilization and arrays him in the 
hunting shil^ and the tw)ccaain« It puts his in l^e log cabin of the €h^okee and 
Iroquois and runa an Indian palisade around him« Before long he has gone to 
planting Indian com and piowii% ^ith a sharp stick; he shouts the var cry and takes 
the' scalp in orthodox; Indian fashion* In short, at the frontier the en^ronnent is 
•at first too strong^^for the mn« Be isust accept the conditions vhich it famishes t 
or perish»«»«** 

«7#*#t2hen it becor>es a settled area the region still partakes of the frontier 
characteristics* Thus the adv^ance of the frontier has meant a steady taovement a'sa.y 
froia the influence of Europe^ a steady gro;rtii of independence m ASi^rican lines«»* ^ 

•'^*»*»the advance of the more steady fasrs^r is eai|y t<f understafind« Obviously the 
itaEdgrant -.ras attracted by the cheap lands of the frontier, and even the native 
farmer felt their influence strongly* tear by year the fax^oers vho lived on soil 
-whose returns vera dfedLnished by unrotated crops ^ere offered the virgin soil of the 
frontiiae at nominal prices* Their .groining fatailies demanded i^re lat^s, and these 
tiere dear* The coispetition of the um^sdhausted, cheap, and easily tilled prairie 
laiSds xosipelled the farmer either to go ^est and continue the exhaustion of the soil 
on a nev frontier, or to adopt intensive culture***^^^ 

*«#»*the most ii?5>ortant effect of the fisontier*"has been in the pror^otion of 
deiTMtcracy Here and in Europe* As h^s bd«i« indicated, the frontier is productive of 
individualis)^* Complex society is precipitated by the wilderness into a kind of 
primitive* organiratiott based on the f aisAly* The tendency is antl-social * It produces 
antipathy to control, and particularly to any direct control* The tax«gatherer is 
viewed as ^ reFresentatlve- of oppress Ion* »*^. Tm frontier individualism has ^tcn the 
beginning promoted d^mcmcym ^ . ^ * 

' The frontier States that into the Uai4n in the first quarter of a cuntnty 

of its <&5cistence carte in with democratic suffrage provisions, and had reaetiv© 

effects of the highest^ ii?portanse.upon the older States ^^hose 'peoples w^re b-^ing 

attracted there* An esctonsion of the franchise beqa!?i0 essential •♦••''^ 

♦ 
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•**or a pomnts at the fronfeiert feaads o£ east^ ate hrdkm ani ^lurestrain^ m 
fcriuffiphant* Hieire- is not tmbula rasa^ The stubborn Ar!i^rican c-mrironr^nt is'tlitrc 
vitfe ifts tejperl^us smanons to aceapt its coalitions 5 the imierit^d yays 0f doifig 
tMf|pl are. ailso * there} and ye£^ iti spite o£ eit^ironsent, and in spite o£ cmtom^ 
each froD^ijer did indeed famish a new field of <5pparfeimity^ a gat*^ of escape froi?? 
the bondage of the past? and £resh£iess» ^tsid con£ide?ice, and of .old^r seelaty, ' 

isqwtfcieoce of its .^restraii^s and its ideas, airf itidifferenec- tE0 its ies^onss^ 'Mve 
accompanied the frostier**^ 



Eaxjerpts fros WALIES S»ES(K>1:T ¥EBB, The Qmat Frontier^ 
Boston, 1952^ fp» 413-414* 
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•*<Ihis hook is based on the hfpotiiesis that the Great Frontier as defitied has b^m 
one of the priiaary factors in modem history. Ihe mjor p^^Jse Is that the sudden 
acq^ilition of land and other forms of vealth hy the people of Bxt6pss preeipitated 
£startedj a boma on Western civilisationt and that the boom lasted as long as th^ 
£i:pntier vas open^ a period of foar centuries* A corollary [related idea] ol 
the laaajor pmdLse lthou]S^tl is that our sjodem institutions,, as distiii^aishedl 
from mdievaly were differentiated [jB^de different] aid matured during a h^tm^ and 
are therefore adapted to boom conditions«#«#^^ * 

-*^It vas the constant distribisition on a no?^nal or izeu basis of the royal pisblic 
doe^in that kept the boom goingf and that gave a peculiar dfmmic quality tjo Westenii 
civiliatation for four centuries* It yas. in this ateosphere and tis^e»r these 
conditions that desocrac» eapitalisf?^|t anS individual is!s of the ^^-edem type to 
their dofsdmnt position* 

«^***#W|,ll t|ie>\ booss caused hy the opening of the frontier contEnii^ xiov tMoit tbM 
frontier has" closed? •*«in so ta^ as it was dependent on an op^n frontier^ on the 
presence of free land^. on a hi^^-landHcsan ratio, the boo!?i r!!ust slacken* Whether 
'otbfer factors:: c^^h as science my offer » can act as a substitute bosis*j^ksr ^m^im 
to be 6eQn**««^^ 1 

««*If another force c<mses in fee subotitute for the frontier, it bring, it a 
new set of needs and ^^lll call ^ for a steeping discard or modification of tmny idms 
and practices**^ 



Im Mhat kind 0f frontier are Ifebb and Turner talking abou^? 

2m Wuf do^s TmriM^r belfeve '^dcs^cra^y'^ Is fehe product: of this kini of ImntUjt^ 

3* ¥®uld advances ■ ^n^ mff a ^^setentfiflc frontier*^ have ^he mpmt ors the 

character of individuals mi m feheir political beliefs? tfe^ld coloatsation of 
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^ ton Imt i^iroposed an e^Kcltltig pfojeet 
oralving sjpttc* colonies^ He £eels xi 
eoloni^ft voulii lielp alleviate eroi^cd 

for aiieafiiliiig large alupslism cylin» 
dteri at '^lil»arat^lQii {»oiitfis^* ^licre tbe 
gravity of aartli and the isiooa 

€aw€l facM otber ottt« Each pair of 
hugi? cytindcts (If 100' yarda long and 
220 yards ii^ diasietar) vould bo a aeX£« ' 
contained cocwnity bousing 10^000 
paopte« tho- cylinders ^roold . rotate 
atoiflyt thus slmlaiing gravity and 
boldlng tbe Inhabitantat tbeir btiildi* 
ings^and anitsala^ and tbe aoil onto the 
inner . aur£aoea« In$ide» tbe eyiindera 
Tioutd contain an atiaoaphere lli<e the 
eartb^s i^ttb ^ater^ iata land, and a 
variety of flora and £auni# SuidLight 
t^^ould provide tbe pover* Large external 
nirrors nould capture tbe light and 
^ould be controlled in such a ^ay m to 
create the effect of night and day and 
even the seasons* # 

0^5?eiU and bis <,cotleagae^s. tMiak the 
first colony wuld be at a apot cqai*» 
distant frc^ earth and the noon* At 
this foint %5t as it v/otild be called^ 
^#opld set up a receiving station for 
twining materials shot iup frca the moon* 
Ihe lunar rocks f comjjosed of siicb ores 
m iron^ titaniuss arid baoisite wuld be 
gathered b^ a tsining base on the ts^on^e 
' surface* Frof! ther/^ thja rocks could be 
fired ol£ by a catapulting device. Ihi^y 



$iould slosily clirJb out of the is^qn^G 
gmivity and eventually arrive at- the 
colony* Using the liaoon ajs source 
«fould be ^^h cheaper than sending the 
ores £ro*9 the strcnger gravity area 
around enrth* 

The coloniea could also engage in apace 
saiinu^factiiring*' an. eieaisiplei^ they 
cmild conitructi large ^j;bogeneratora 
driven 1^ aunli^ti* Ihey «rould be touch 
eaater to build in the gravit^-»£r«ie 
enirironMnt around the cylinders thi:ut 
bade on earth* Andiihen finished they 
could be toved back to the vicinity of 
thft . earthy pj^rkad in a fi^ed orbit and 
'uMd ta relay aol^r pover dovm to earth 
at a beam of mlcro^^ea* 

though the cblony idea * sounds like 
southing : out of 2(^ 0l< the idea is a 
f ^oisible one quite vitHn existing 
capabilities and teclinology* »r* 
O^Heill feels >;hat ^e coatd launch such 
colon^s within tae ncKt 30 years* Matiy 
% |^3sic^ questions need answers such as 
tlbe source ol mnies necessary for such 
a venture, selection and ti^ining*of 
coloi^ it^bitantSf the psychological 
and social fetpact on a person tr^ving 
froa earth to the colota^*^^ and vbak kind 
a£ m»at the colonists ^lll ,eat (the 
decision is for rabbits t chickens* atrf 
pigs rather than cattlis)* 

Care t^ 0n? 
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U aiVMt fVKcantagit BgwrM and «ftv«c«i aodelsy ctte afeudents should |}« able £o 
eomtcnefe a fiffch poiwUeion pyaati4« ^ 

2* £iv« fioiNtlatifi^^^ f^attidSf atatiseical 4ata asd oaps, studafits ahotiU ba 

«M« to citabliati KaaaonabU I^tlteaas ia etaponae to tikm ^mntUm aithee act 
iortfc by tba taa<$Iiar 9r oisjaia mxicalMat and diacuaa thasa tancativa anmers* 



(Hiia laaaon atKMs^ta fco aatabliah a ganaxal paeapaceive «n ehe gsoistii of toima, 
citiaa and aubui^a. But: tiia ^xua& U diraetad toimrd ^ bit^lding o£ sMe 
stetiatical: aklltft aad tlM anasanaaa <»£ ai«iUxlt:iaa and diffavaneaa in these tbrci. 
kinda o£ anaainitiaa* tliou|^ tha infoxnation itaelf i* acctnrata gaoacsHsing about 
Ml citica> aubntlis and toinia Mm tbia 0m iaison nould ba nialaadii^*) 

B«gi» by banding out tha aapa Xisaga tvo) and aak atudanta ta aadee aa nanjr atataaents 
as poaclbU about tbe Idnda o£ <sb««aa indicated by tba tw aipa. You Mght alto 
apand a £«r adnutaa ganairating idaaa aboot tba kinds of psoblana aoggaatad by tbe 
cbangat, iraaaona for tba ebangia^ and adnntagaa of tba «ban^^ 

Ifext, hand out pagaa j^a and fottg» «lepuUtiott gytasaidy. and discuss tba iiiecbanics 
of ; tto^ kind of gni0i» H^^« aacii atudant coi^lata tba itnf inisbad g3ra^ on Ms trm* 
Hhila Sbft claas la doing so* band out jj^gai five and six* fage five a^ students 
to byp«thesis* about tba natuxe of tbm flira conmailtiea, vbila page six, "Supporting 
lvidance»» givas etnas to help identify t*e comamitie*. teniad atttdant«*that the 
a««dad of tba ttio naps ooitibiina soa» clues« 

AftaK the students have Jbid a raasonaMe ajaounfc of tfiae to woxie oa page five, 
coopaee and ^^tsfigss-^^lir vaxying ansife»« Doa*t ptess fot »*coMect» answers, but 
encou^gfc-HltaaaiSts *to speculate and nake veatusesooa gtMiases* Iben identify the 
coMOunitiea ast A«Chae«y mila,. I-Demrer, C-Soooerce City, IM&aat Eidge* and l-«ock 
Sptinga* tfm wight wish to iTtioiilate the discussion by asking questions like the 
foUowingt Would you expect Bock Spring* to be like Oenyec or 'oove like oi^ of the 
aubttibsf ITottld you expect all of tSe sabujcbs to be alike? Would the aubuibs be SiSre 
like Denver or Hock Springs? Ilbat do yoti tMak arc the as^jor charactorlattcs of 
cities* totms and stdiurbftf 

After the a£udent$ have isai a chance to discuss and *?oreect page five, tacve to a 
discussion of questions* like tfee followingt that kinds of probleas ai^t coafroEt a 
city like Deoirer, the SMlmrbs and Rock Springsf Arc your ideas about the saise as 
fchey Mere earlier in the lessoni What additional kinds of infoesation ^mli ym iird 
helpful in coBpetrisg these five places? Ilhich is the aiost advastfcaigooas place 
in vhich to live? Why? How do these places coopare «it!j the place its M€h -^m liw? 
What Hill these places look like by the tiao you -arc 65? 
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I* $itmK xmtiMf^ tim co&ttruetio« of popuUUon 9jx«tid4«, fioigli constructiiK 
ernpM the stctiiti£f tt)e«ted DA 

2m «ieb of fibo pc^UtioQ pjtmKL^ mi^m «oat «U1m? (Group tl^ • ' 
3» Web tm pfxmdiB mxk abst iinlike? _ - 

4. of tbo coanttnitlftff Iws ^ greatost petxentago of old peopU? ^ ' ^ . 

1llwt.9Eol»Uw vauLi tM» px—vat to « conwaityf What advantages? — ^— — 

5» Vhi^ baa rite gsaatest percentage of young people In school? 

Vhat prOblaM would tills create? . 

0* Vliicii iiaa tba greatest percental of people at tiieir peak of earning pcver? 

- Bow would tails fact affect coonunlty life? 

7* If unusuaUy iiigber rates of crlae are found to l>e coanttted bv people lietwecn 
tbm ages of 15 and whicli eonnunity nost likely would be plagued by high crime 
ratasf 

- ■» ' ' ■ ' *^ 

«• Wbat otber things would you like to know when iMklng guesses about the crime 
xafei? '.; 

9» Vhlch CQOHntity has the hi^at tncoae per faaily? ______ How does this 

affect the varie|y of services it can offer? — 

tO» Vfalch pyrasdd do y«^ thiidc representas 

lock brings *^ B C D 1 

HhaatSi^ 4 S C D E 

rn—arce City- A \ B QUE 

Oaovar A ^« COS 

ChariTBill^ A t Q D n 

U»' Hidt one and describe its appearance* lhat do' you thiric the place would look 
like (types of hoMs, aj^rance of lawns, streets, playgrounds, services for youth, 
«te*)« . 
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SUASLA t$70 ceeus DATA ' , 





Tom: 


NATm : 


FQRSXSN 






CHI^ESE 






3621 


1138 


4518 












16 


24 


38 










M not exist in 1870 









fitaSU 1970 CENSUS DATA 



i/ fteDiAN School 

IWS OEVFLETED 


mc $PRIN6S 




COMMERS 
-CIW 


IfrlEAT 

...mm. 


CHERFiy >HItLS 


^^'^ 


X2.4 


11.4 


12.5 


16.3 


2. WilL RJPUJVTXON 


11,675 


514678 


17407 


29795 


4605 • 


4J(rtak WITH Sp/wish 


7.5 


25 


21 


4 


none 


I^XilN FAMILY INCOME 


$8970 


$9654 


$8815 


$11,711 


$32,433 


5. FAMILIES ON RJBLIC 
mjFfim OR ASSISTANOi 


1.6% 


4% 


11% 


8% 


1.4% 


6. Median a6e 


30.5 


28.6 


22.2 


30.6 


26.9 


7. PERcerr to pcpu- 
LATioN Female 
Male 


49.9 
51 .1 


53 
47 


50 
50 


51 
49 


50 
50 



Rgmenfeer ; 

1* A big city will often attract many people in the 20 to 30 age bracket 
because of college and work opportunities. 

2* Very wealthy coitnmnities Will generally have a higher percentage of the 
population in the 40 to 60 age bracket, 

3m . In the communities on the map, if there is a large Spanish sur^-named population, 
the average age of the population will be lower. 
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Omilm iViBt and Abuse in^ tand of Plenty 

ffiira,TVs&»' ' 

StudAnfeft ' iihottU b* «bU pud wiUfng t0 «^ge in a discussion of a particular 
lan4 ttstt isiue and defend a point of vi«w»- r . ■ 

2^ Students sliould be *We. to put the land use contraver«y i.n some historical 
parspectivei ii^e* they should. be able to make stataic^nts about how the American view 
of the ei^ronaant has changed or remaimd the same over time» 

(Xbis lesson foouser onnc^e oaletidar questiom Hava we pughed too far in the use of 
tiatural resource*? > ' , ^ 

The two readings Vbich set forth tt«> different views of the proposed Bclio Park Dam 
should be sent hcMpie with the students on the day before the lesson itself is to be 
used* %eti> to open tlia leesen* ask for reaction to the two articl<es# You might want 
to^ by asking for argotnents on both sidest Keep the disi^usslon sbort^ but 

encourage students to take and defend one position or another by pointing out 
that deoisions dO have to be made* . , 

H . ' ' . ' ^ ■ 

fe«t allow the discussion to consume inor« than, five to ten minutes at the most 
before, you hand out page three^ which contains tlte words of Thoreau f rem nhe early 
19th century, and the one paragraph from T« KoosevaltU remarks from the early 20th 
century*^ Briefly 4iscuse the two readings usii^ the questions, at their end as a 
takeoff point* Close by asking the following question! 

a n^tim davotedT to pro^resB mi ma nhere the rnilroad, the telephone 
md te2^ra^ amng othext things demanded he^vy me of ooppet wixe^ imn ore 
foi zMiZs and trees for raiXroad ties and telephone poles, what would the 
attitude toward the environment jbe? 

Roosevelt goes on in the same speech to talk of the changing attitudes* Hand out 
page five 9. ask the students to read it quickly and discuss the questions at the 
close of the reading*. 

With nearly half of the class period recoainingy refer to the bottom of page five and 
hand out page six, the reading about the current contiroversy over land use in 
tlyoedlng*;^ ^ students to read; it and take a personiaft position either for or against 
'the'issueit: •> 

iidhould greatlg expanded coal production in Wyowing be permitted? 

■ ^ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ' '■ ' ' ' 

When each has had £^n opportunity to read the article^ move the class into groups of 
JOur Or five and ask the group to take a position In favor of or in opposition to 
^the same question* With five to ten minutes remaining in the pariod, reconvene the 
ientire class ^ record the group decision on the chalkboard^ and attempt to get a 
class agreement* At least tell the students that such is your goal; in fact , 
encourage intelligent arguments on both sides and references to attitudes toward 
the environtoent in the past* 
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SHQUU3 THE DAM BE SUXUT? 



$ Mde my first trip into a mtiiml 
p«Tie-«!*y father back-tpcuacad mi itifep 
¥o«i«iita in a kiiapaaclc4*«iit^ agtt d£ a 

;|iipii^^;ti^ :S4tie*> :fc.liava,";; 

iiu>twi»ttfca with ay faiaidly^^i^^l; as 
^fathar d£d» and his fathar^ >aa otta 
of tha first axploteira of tha Slanra 

Tiro amto^ira ago faulty i^aa atftoi^ tha 
hundreds of paopla iwfco took, tha ttvat 
trip doim throu^^ th# cattyona of Itim^ 
saur tlatiiml MomnaatiCt Iii all^ 14 of 
UB^^- fitmr hrothars and If our wivaa 
and chlldran^ and our seventy«*aix ye^r 
old fathar^"*travelad down tha Yas^ and 
Graen Rivera* •»# 

For six days the rivers did all the 
work* Va ran . niaiqr rapids and^ unex* 
peotedly, found no great danger* The 
west is hlessed with much mgnif ioant 
scenery^ hut none ^ is mora remarkahle 
than the canyons of Dinosaur* 

llie Yampa ^ ftiver at first was silei^ » 
heautifulf iiitimate^ . as - flowed 
through its '4eep sandstone convolu-^ , 
tions* It led us down from open parks 
to overhanging cliffs^ from lce«K:ream 
domes and su^umed teirraces to the 
arched and polished contours of the 
canyons* There were beaches of bril^ 
liant sand where we stof^ed to swim* 
There were batik beaver » Canada geese> 
deer and the prints of big cats whose 
presence was felt but never seen* 

There were riffles and minor rapids 
too«'«»Teepee and Big joe^-^laaditg on to 
bigger water mlHs* Xti the roug^ 
tions^ the rocks came by like swimming 
hippos* . ; •' 



1 On the fourth day the Ytopa carried us 
tQ its function. With the larger Green 
ftiver ir^ the. famous Echo Park^ two 
miles upstream from the proposed dm^i 

It was' one pi those perfect sanctuaries 
which inspire avi from the moment bna 
eiibersa^ a tewple - has beeii Itf 

buildi^s ^or a hundtad tim^s the life 
of man o» earth* fiuttressed by the 
arched mountainSf tiljad by the wide 
giirean grassy illu«tnata4 by the 
. atainad«»glass windows of the sunselt^ 
Scho jfo'if^ cc«aimnds silaiice* As ^iikh all 
teazles |( its value^ is nee in the sounds 
one may startle from its ledges^ but 
rather in tlha echoes \^ic^h it may 
awaken within oneself* 

There were two more days on the pell* 
mell Green Bivert and more canyons^ 
more rapids^ but we will alwayd re- 
meirf>er best ageless silence of Bcho 
Bark* It was this memory that In^elled 
my nineryf^if«*old daughter Klm» the 
youngest metr^er of our expedition to 
take up her pen aud laboriously wrltet 

Dear President Eisenhower: 

Please don't build a dam in 
Dinosaur Patk* It is beautiful and 
exciting and fun riding on rubber 
rafts on the huge waves* 

I went there once and want to 
go again* If you had been down it, 
you would not build a dam* . 

-JSincerely, Kim Bradley 

In her simple way Kita has touched the 
truth which so far has preserved this 
aud all our other national parks* 
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;/? ■■ "... 



i^tainit^cia^* ''- ibl^*^«KtM^ tliiii, li(iw': 

But 

witb ttMitt mwA Qtbmr griat tdvan* 

ill Ihidtatr^ i^^ 

ticwv^^^^ 7^ iiptml4 tMiit^^^ iioM<«£o0t 
of iipiiii fi^ Ittu^bit^^ wit^ ettt«y 

but . it . -ii; r HQti .^-^Hati^yV i^«cl<»it \ 0ai ' 

■Wit«d« tt it b#i^D$ atio^MMi to fftow on 

; ifcmdor*-^ ttysi fitMtlly 

7^3r« «i^to7 too mvf yoaiTft of winitiiigy 
Ck>i3|prMft ; baft bii£or4 it tgain # ((:c»pro« 

t;Iii iNitoir o£ tb# upiNir dolorado audi it* 
\ tiMLbio^ri ^p^tmimtB ^ awl 

ottiara b«[ira airolvad wbat is knowki aa 
tba liii^^^ StOKage 
Projact* . Xta tUm big daw would ba of 
inoalouiabla baiMf it to tba Vpfiar Basin 
sfid^ tbarafoiret ^ to tba antira Uiiitad 

Ivary nanbar of Goi^tasa from tha Upper 
Baaiia statas ia in favor of tba pro-^ 
poaiil# Bur outslda tba^ataa tbera la 
atrong opposition^ not bacauaa of ob-» 
jactivast but bacauaa of an Incidental 
and santimantal raaaon# An assantial 



rasarvroir in tba projact raquiras a dam 

Out oi^nai^af aufcinly non^^rasidaKita of 
tha •: arasi vlM^^ 

sioa*tal7««tbar tibia daiavoaX4 do irw 
*apa«aablj^ to tiup^^^^^^^^ 

HationaX Moiiwiiant aol tO; :tbir:iii^ 
baauty of tiiat nitd country* As tba 
mam of tba aMnanant indicatasf diiiio** 
saurs ones tivad and diad thara inili*^ 
liona of ;!fairs ago; parbapa tnaiqr of 
thiai diad in uncontrolled floods su<^ 
ss stiU ifraak havoc as thay rush dovn 
tba mountain canyona idtan tha anows ^f 
idtaftair 

^tbf ra^^^^c^ iaQN»rtiMa^ ragti-^'; 

ouittn^l 

ut^eiNii 1^^^ 

that noir ;:po^3:i viiaata^^ :.. 
Induatirial axplnaion ia atyniad* B»pu» 
latton la bald down* the amount of 
vatar will datatmina our growth andt to 
gat tha maximum amount ^ .8obo' dam is 

■.easa«rt:l^ 

Approadtmstaly 3<X>»000 acrae of navar- 
bef oi^«4^ii^ liMKi4e is^ 

toMindad by tha BuraAu of ftaclamation for 
cultivation after tha'-initial part of 
the t/ppar Basin project is coaqpleted^ 
and in addition aoma 470^000 acrea cf 
presently Inadaqjuataly irrigatad laicida 
will, racaiva the extni water needed^ 
Alsot yhan all units of the project aire 
completadr tiine and four^tentha billion 
kilowatt«»hours of hydroelectric energy 
will be generated* 

What should our goal be«*«-the greatest 
good of the greatest .number 9 or the 
sentimental satisfaction of a £ew?«««« 
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1f!i«n mm nalkt ^ mtumlly go to tin 

ast i£ we imlkad only in # git^dlM or m 
BHiUf ^^^^'^ Z Ml #l«twi4 vhm it li*|qpeiai 

tliirtt;.; 

voo^ bodil^t iriltbottt setting tbtro in 
epitlt* In eftetnoon mile X««#fo)rget 
ell VBPf iwmilng occufNitioiie end iqr obli« 
getiODui to iociety« But it eoMtiiaei 
toppesui that X cennot easily sheke of £ 
;t^ yillegft**^^^^ 

Hkn^deye eliiost ell men* e ittiproveMnte^ 
so celled^ es tlm bisilding o£ Iu>weet 
end tibe cutting' doim of tf^ f oveet end 
of ell lerge tre^St Bin^^ly defom the 
*leiidece|«|i end mike it more end more 
teiie end cheeps «#• 

^t*^^ preeenty in thie vieinity» the 1>eet 
pert of tlie lend ie not pri^imte prop^ 
ertyi tlie lendeeepe ie not oimedt jmd 

. the velfcer enjoye cooqwretive freedoiN 
But ppeeitirly the dey ^ill «£oaie when it 
will be pertitioned of f into eoKtelled 



pleeiiQre«grQ<mlet^ in which e tw vijLl 
teke e tuirrow end eMlnelve pleeetive. 
oi^yf«^iiiMn fencee ehell he iMiltipliedy 
\ end nen^trepe end other enginee in» 
\ ireitf:ed to confii^ mm to puhlfe 

l^e'^ 4Airth lihell he conetrued to lieen 
lepeeiiim on ' eome gentleoMitt^e 




Hope \end the future f ^r lae ere not in 
leiene cultiveted fields not in 
toime Jind citieef hot in the»«« 
iweinpe««V« I dei^ve more of ny eubeie« 
tencci from the ewempe whicb eurround my 
'netive town then from the cultiveted 
ipirdene in the villege«*^ 

0ive mt oceen^ the desert^ or the 
wll^i^neeel«#* A tawn ie eeved^ not 
monr«.-^jtbe ri^teoue men in it then hy 
the \ wooil^Nmd ewesope that sunound it« 
A tomu^p w one primitive foreet 
wevesA eho^e white<enother primitve f or « 
est i^oi^ beloWf a town is fitted 
to rexee mt oidy <^rn end^ 
but poets end pMlosoj^ere for the 
coming eges#«« 



tHBODOp KCMSEVEL <^ppening Address by the faeeident Praceedinas of a.^itference 
of Governors in the Ithite House« ed« Hewton Blanchard CfTesbington^ 0«C«| jPoHrem* 
tssant trtntlng OfHcor 19a9>: 



Neither the primitive man nor the pio* 
neer was aware of aii^ duty to posterity 
in dealing with th^ renei^ble xmm 
sources* libisn the :Americail settler 
felled the forests, lie felt that there 
was plenty of forest left for the sons 
who^ came after him* Ifhen he esi^usted 
the soil of his fatm, he felt that his 
eon could go ¥e$t and tnke up another* 
The Kentuckian or the CKhioan felled the 
forest and expected his son to move 
West and £ell other forests on the 



ibanks of the Mississippi! the Georgian 
Exhausted his farm and moved into Ala* 
bema ot to ' the mouth of the Yasoo to 
take another* So it was with his im«» 
me^ttate successors* Vhen the soil<«wa$h 
from th^ farmer's field choked the 
neig^oring river the only thought was 
^ %o use t^e railway rather than the 
bjoats to imve produce and supplies* 
lAtat was . so up to the generation that 
preceded ours* 



I, For wftat pvLtpose does Thorem think thp mviroment should b& used? 

i?. According to Boosevelt^ what had been the earlg Amexxcan's attitude tq;^ard the 
envixorment? 
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:mt:-,-Mm. of fib* ^fnoiv to^f^ auic 

fiwn is w diffiaat^ in ittUm ^« it 

'.-t^- ^.fttiAitr: -liiii . «wiiM-'':'^ lis 
: :irl«t-:; tuHi. .of ..n: fm ;«xiinii»fct it* f«ir« : ' 

mmi ^ \ v«f tmm Umim Sxt ■ 
tliis eountxiry aaft it i* ttapnttfombU 
for tlio KbtioD or tlMi Statos to poxait 
weet fuctlMr cutting of our ttriiot f«v* 
^iii «ccocdrae« with « v§%tm, wfaldt niU 
proviso that tito n«xt gonontion ihsU 
thft tlalMir ineroanatt inateiili of 

Jttat tat na intairjaet ona wovd aa to « 
paxticttlar typa of folly of wMcir it 
otigbt not to be naeeaaaty to apaalc* Va 
atofi wutaful^ cutting of tiobari that 

..,of -: cotfna* .;.aMi»i8^. a:'"ali|pb£'.'»hoctag«. at 
tlia aoattnfe* to avoid that alif^t abort- 
aga at the floaant,. tlMra are eactain 
people ao fooliih tbat tliay irill ineOr 
abaoliite alKirfcaga in the fiotiire* and 
tlMi^ are nillii^ to atop all attc^pta 
;to,..;€«»t|Ber<ra^ beeaiwa^: of; - 

c.eoara*« by matoafally uaing tbaon *t the 

againat any laeic of wood* Ibat ia lUce 



traeidantyW CeoneiMiad) 

pco»idin» for^ tba f*mar«a faafily to 
Aim ittiptttoaaly on the f lealt of the 
aiil^ cow* itauglitar*J Any fasMr cAn 
liv» pratty well for a year if ba ia 
content^ not to liwe at all tJie yrar 
after* ilia<t|bter aol applaitae^* 

Ite ««« eon^ to »ci>|9RdLM as tmwt 
«^ 1?:^ of tho HftUoit to foixd 
ttm oim f utiiM In tlift Mniitiiit JMttoir 
of nitoirftl imutCM# Xii tlii jm^ 
Iwro adKittod tlio iA^ ^ t!io incli^ 
vidoml to InJitM 10om fiiitun of tho 
SoiKdl^lie f or hit m pn«#iit ^tof it* In 
factt tliotii hftt bo^ doal of « 

doiiiid f or u««ttrict#d iiidlivt^ 
txm tho riihfe the tndlii^dtttl to^ 
iitjitro tlis &tiito of «U of i« for hit 
^ omi tiitporarr Mid iMdiito profit* Hm 
tiMlis^^o pioplo 
m tho mtA ^ dttty of 

obo^riiig tlio *Dnl l«r» of roiioiring and 
doini iiitticot fi»^%Bct ou»olv«s and 
otir c^dnii tiie imstofiil do» 

volopMntic; of oar niitural rosoiiceojif 
idbithtr ttiit mito Im cautod t>y tha 
actiiit dtitrkietion of siicA raipuKOi or 
1»7 pdeiiit^^^^^^t^ of d€V^lop« 

Mtut - lioroaf t#r^#'»*. - ■ 



St^ tfbmt cimngi^m is mliing for in this mptmcS^^ 



MmiiB « TB& wma mm coal basih» mmms mn} 

(jk fictitious aceount )>aaad on an aetual 0Vai»t«> 



Shay f <Kind aomi coal in 1ly0Biins«>Haitaa 
and Mlaa of ]ii|^«i(|ualityy aJaily mlna* 
mhtm coal* In aonia araaa the! aaam ran 
45«<^5Q faat tbick and juat^balow tlia 
aurfaca ao tluit digging out raquiraa 
tha ralatively inea|Ninaiya procaaa of * 
atri|i ndning* Acraa and acraa of gtmz^ 
iii^ land~ vHek once lold for |6p ^ 
acra ara noir aailitait for llfOOO laiua an 
acre* Tha big coi^panies like ii£OQt 
faxacoi^ Gulf^. and Escxon are ruihing in 
tMn and equijnant to mine ^bat aome 
consider the nation^a ridbaat treasure 



of a badly needed energy ^mx-c^m them 
companies ^Kpect to double th^ annual 
coal pro&tction^-KSurretitly at 14 ssii* 
lion totta«r«by 1976* 

But mm o£ tbis coal find in mt with 
miMitd reaction* 01d»timrs stare with 
distaay at the tirecked landscape mow 
cluttered ^ith all sotts of mannmsid^ 
taateriaia ard r^£use« Huge gougc^s haw. 
been ripped into the trntaiup litemll:^ 
cverni^tf and the land that t^dk C€n« 
turies for nature crmtQ feas hmn 
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'■iiijijfc'-.j : ' '^^Bijif^/ '^ti^jj^t^' 3d^i4i ^KflMtftt' " ^ns^^l^ip -'-JPsiiiiifc* 

Gm toyii «^»i4cftf^*w«i^di 60 toon Juit 
mmvt timm ti^itf Mti^^ ^Vbf 
tiM^ f lAdiiit alt 0f tiMI CMi> it 

^^tli« Oft8» will coiiMVV« twri^^ 
But X iNqr thmf mtm goint litti 

toait€|^ diiti pnciisft tiits eoel tturn 
lOmt im hirai ill tMs M p^isait^A 

out tibat tibe natar auj^ly in fib* WjrOi* 
ndtiig «ie«ii Aimys m ptoht<m mtiA 
thit - thouMsidi tlie»i«Mcli of {Hsoplft 
ntca potiritig in yUmxm nmt thtt «d<i£« 
tioxml nattr 20 coni fsooiji let *loiiii 

^And look at ail tlioi a i^ople idio ai^ 
axnriviisgf^^ lia ccomintod* ^^ir Xtm mt 
talking about tlia laimtB ai^ otitar 
noriicava^ ^Qiay^ira Jutt fimf bainl iiork« 
ing iNic^la like va aliMiya ' lunra had 
airmitii liaxa# Hhat X<m l^alking a]boat are 
tlioaa - itasiean«oiif t!ia coniidmea p^m 
mA tlia p»a«:itut«at tlia Mg 

<^ity to laaka a SdLllitigt^* 

lU^iidai^ a£fcar taatdaiit acfeotd tite iafiie 
tlHmi« fiia old my of life ^ia» 



oiwmgii^t " IMyiiipa-- itiha - lawi ■ oottld . I># jpit 
tiiirlr iMin iff>r ftia iariiiiiiri laiia iMft 

"IflNwwi " •■ a^Ofsdtdi a^i^^ ^1^^^' a^^ \ -^iMfciPil^j^- ' -^pajpajSRii^wJ^^ 

" ~aallit|g/09t and liavijog fotf otfiai?. anaa' 
lAnm JMtt iMum^t daeidad to altar 
■ Mttwca^ ■ ^ /■ 

^ aay tiMgr «m w wfyiiig alMx^ tbi fiitiMra 

ttVKli ' . JN(t!]|p* ililt 'tdbMii^ '^QfittiitMiid^ IB^s^^tfis^iJ^ .^^Hcmntt^^fe 
find «nd ism aioxa of ita^^ 

avan 1»a a lptaalrat#^ AsaiMi liava ua 
ovar a bavcait oil iMicxal at tiiity 
and tbiy can tall aiqr tuna tbay 
Xhia jftoal fin^iMill iialp oluKni^ 
pietuta« Baaidaa# Just tfiiilt of all the 
jolMi nft ematid* IMa a«aa alr^y ia 
aiif faH^ f ton a Mttla daipiMaioii* Mow 
timk mtm aooMi jobs fov Idbm to go to«^ 

Othar coQ^tor imh ipoint out tiia J>om« 
fita feo tlia ,atf«a# fbay claial tiiait in 
addition to Jobat mm mmf ia baifig 

' apai^ and tbtt aboald atixwlate a |H9ot 
aoonoiftie aituation* Alaot sinca tba 
coal ia ao aatily.diig out,, ptioaa of 
ooal alM»ald ba Imiar and poomx Mpc^ 
tiont of tba world will banefit fpbm a 
locating" of eoita# ^'And anyifajr» wban m 
flnifb bora lim will put bacSc tba laad 

, in tuc^ a way tbat it will locfc a^n 
batitort^^ ona toan ooniMtadii 

And 00 tbe debate goes on# llbo ia 
ri^f 1^0 i« wroagl A difficult pto^ 
hlm% But wbit ia clear iiit#«tbey found 
Bom c6ml in Hyottdng^^^iailea aioul Mlea 
of hlgb^quality^ easily Mmabla eoal« 
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OgIpM^ twtt ^Mfin Omfis ite liinii? 

2* aiVKi«« awrlta of tibot^ mBG»tpt», Itm ^cioiui Xnilan and «ikil:« t««dt»» stsu^m^t 



Oft cb« tbtf iMtfor* «lti« UMon it €0 ^« ii««dt tsnd bowl' vitii t^he «t:ude«E8 
IMitt 2«6, ani atlc «!» ttodmtft to afc^ 

In opaaifit tlM claaa paviod ite naict day* diseula «]» ^stlosa ifMcli accoavixilad 
tha tafca inw a«ttf)ri«lft* Spaod aoaa tliaa on tha auagat inatfeitttdaa sanaetad 1a 
«iM xaadlflts— ttcat: at a daaorij^im laval,- i«a»>^t dtffavant attil»idaa did yau 
aata in (Im caadiatt? txy to t«t tlw ttttditnt^^ to eatk altoot tbaaa. citantaf ovair 
tiM with aailMiata on tlw xaaaoiw for and l^bmtatiiianeai of tha dbatigaa* Urn 
mptt' fOtoM laid f todaafea t« tbinfc a^out iim jr^aona for tlw coitf liottng attitutdaa 

■ ^•***''**^t^'^- ' " .1' ^ ¥ 

Iiaattyt txaiuitiaiaai fMvagxapIt on jpata acnran aloud and aafe tuo >£»pt1»la 

«aada»a to xaad\ t&a tw pacajiciq^ irihicli aavva to t$cMtt thia ieaaon* ITa liave 
anfcitlad ttia aaettont •«To«n eowialionara lielela A Idind^ffobian*** Zn tbla ctoaii« 
aaatsjiaa* iw -afii ■atriiipttni tg'^p^ow^6a^a litilaettaaton caitfuirtni ^iiaation^ alwut tlia 
uaa of indLwta landa* ^in>a ttanaitiUn» {Mfaixaftii aaxwaa to t at tba iaatia 1« genami 
taoaaa uliita itfia intkoduotoiry ipaxagnpii <tMa abcmld tieafe lia raad by titw ttat^bur ao 
aa . no^t . to coouliiaa tBa audtanca about eotai) aats tlia atctictuif« ips this |asti6ul«r 
aiqgitiaaot* 



.-WHO CUSS tae Umz nmth it l ¥c€k 4 / tagc I . 




Stttd^ till* fotloniDg mp» audi B^twmnti$m At ycm study £iMi comi&ir tha 

l# Hon umitd yoii dtseribe febe confiiefef Hoir irai tlie <2on£ll€b settled? 

2« Itluit kind* 0t elMngM eatai 3rou tM In tiit V#S» go^ernocmt vieiif ovur tl^? 

3# fMstdtnit ^olmicm <f ) and tim B#S> v> mceiro <G> <>f fer ttrong opinions* Had 
ym bfiim llirtii$ at t!i# tlaia i4iiat voul4 bmNi ttotn your naction to jEhe 
atat«Bwiit«if mrf 4o jm^ tiitDk tin Pir«aid«sit load^ aiic^ a itxfon^ itat4»eiit? 

4# Oo agcta 0^ diaagne nitli the coart ^Itig <R>? Utiy? 

S# Xn Cti^af Stattle^a atattiMti^ (tit,. km doaa l^o irelate Iiidian i^etig^on to 
Indian rli^t* to thm tandt Do you tbiilc tMn it a legitliMte clato? 

Hhat atgMMitta doea Stack ^al (ts> mdvamo concemittg Indian land riglsts in 
th^ Black Billiil, Ooaa isa convlwa you? 

7# llhatt %ittif« Ball (C> said tbat fee would Urn. Sow hU «^coiiirti»y,*« y^hat did 
rnanf Vihm said that the Sio^ oimad tlte *^orld,*' vtot did lie mimn'^ 



A# Siimol S^i^U# liftttg^y tg> Sir Ifilllaisi Aglnirst» Hj^iy 3> I7(H?# 

X atoutd tMiic it ^e^uiisiti* that coiiveisicrtt tracts o£ land a!i:i'atd fee oct aut to 
thisms a»i that &y plaiia mi mtmul hmtniar^im^ m m.th m Wif h^^^n lakiSf wivi>tB^ 
mWnMBim^ ifocks*»iijpon nfeicli fof En^li^tein to emt^acfe slitruld ac^^untc* a 

CtiS30# 



It 



is 



^ol^tAm tfeat tM aemml tmima^ ©r trifceij 0f Indians yith whm. are 
comsecti^d^ and live urrfer ©i^r pjr^^tei^ti^^f rifcoald t^^t fee fs^dlcotcd or distutbod in 

ci*ded t0 m pm^nm^i bf ate t^eoerve^ to ^ha^^ m my @£ tkc^^ ar, thmw toiiti?sg 

Ifee yteost go^d faitli ofeall always ofetser^ed t^^ard tfeo I^diams ti>oir latda and 
proiHsrty sfeall nsvcir bo totef^'fre^ ii^feDj^. ^^itfesuc? tii^ir CQmmt^ mi in tbolt 
property, ri^to^ atii " literty tfeey rawer ofell b€> ima^d or dioturfeed ii^I^qd iis 
Jilst aitd^' la^f^l ii-arG ■ r^tteri^ed hf '^n^tmm l^^^ foundci in $mtiCQ and 

fetrautt^ ofeall^ it-mi tim^ tir:Q^ fee £m pt&mnting t^ro^gQ feeijRg d^Jie tfem 
ar*d f^r pr€5Q€ti^it?8 pta^e arJ Irieisdsfeip -^i^fe ^ci?.* ' 

Seerotary, 0f Mar Warbmr^ to i^mrefj^^^anmiltxmn^ April, 18f>J< i 

pi^M ^0lle^atii^g tto toiiafis suitabto iands Meat tfee Miooiooippia 

iT?-£0 eif€€fe<j to pr©ia-se tfcs teppteot ftenef it9 ijpsn tfee teiiaii mjs€» I, lave it@t been- 
able |M5rs€i¥e .1^ auf atter p^lic^yt priirsiplcrj ^Aicfe c§^im @?ir 0?^. dblSgation-o 
tita Iitdiauss^ in all t&it^ is hur^tm and jy^t^ ^4th eftceto 00 favorable 
ta -fefec^^^i^ as Id c^ni^teei iin s&iB plcmo. 



1i«9 WHS TiiE miBB IW2 
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t!i0. feriljcs vMch occupied tfe© comfearies mm^itutirm ^^-^ Bmtmn states mxe 
atmlMlated or hs^^ isDl^ed audif ct*^ ro^^ for the vMfeest l^e iwwes of populatioft 
civititation arc rollxisg feo 6te weistvard^ vo wo^yt propose m ac^altc t^he 
countries occupied by the red e£ fcfes ^oufefe apd West bf a fair eMcfcangCj^ asid^ afe 
feii0 ' expense of tfee l%ite^fl States ^ feo mnd thm m a iard ^tore tfc.eir eieis^cjise 
l?€ prolonged atd pct&aps i^^c perpe^toal* 

If tke savage r^sis^-f ^ ci'^iliz^atim^ "with thM ten eCTJ^r^fec^ri^y ib feasd and ^ite 
mmd in fete otfeer^ dcr>sitrnl!^ Mb fc»edlafe€ ei^t^emimtio^^o 

idea that a fcaridful ^£ tolf»mfe€d^ thiavtegt pltir^«ferifu^^ s^ifderiisg eamgQ'j 

uhmM be digo£££e4 ^i^fe ' i^fce sm^erei^ atfcriljutcs @l mtim3^ enter into solam 
treaties » -audi c.iai?si a c^iintry f&re hmdmi miles sii^fe by 0r*e tfeoasaii^i nllm long as 
theirs in fee ateplei^^ bcea^a^ tfey fcunSci buffalo awd aatelopo ^wr ifc^ ?!aigfefe & fo^ 
&«>autif^l tmdipg In Caojper^s sii^^eio or tmwi(^llm^B Hiamtto^ but iimsuited 
th© ifit€ilig^^€ and l^stiee fefeio age^ 0^ tfeu mt^tiral rig&to trar&inio 

"^ll^esi trear^ies ue^e enierc^dl bet^^e€3?t, sfee'^lfMtedi States atA-a trEfee a£ fedi-ar^3^ it 
^^ao never d'S^^feted tfeat ^te ?£0 airogate cMsted ii^ S^Egreos^ atii tfci^^ ifi a 

mutin^m^'f Gi£©fe pmier pigfet fee a^^^aiiei @£ Cre^j coEsidc^ratteao gover^crital 
p^lctefs partie^iarly if c©]^i}£5!::ef§& vitfe perfc^^ g^^S lclit& t^^arvj tfe^'InSiamo 

1?IE Alls lliE M»8 laSIAIS VIPIS 

I# Chief Seattie (Pai^gat £a^t^ Xrifec^s)^ ^^Cfer Fcople Ar^ E&bifiR 4^^ay Lika a Sap^dly 
Bfjg^iltut Tide^*^ A Spaccfe to Governor I-eoai:: Stcvem M the W^i^Mt^jit^n Tf^g^ritar?..^. 
.18S5» Frogs HASHlMm^ HIS1508I€»L. Q[«!g£8LY. Oetalsor^. i93l> 

H^ere v^ao a tteo eur people e^^erei ^fe larJS 04} tte ^m^^m a ^^a?id»s-aff led oca 
mmt its 9teil=^pa'^^ei Cl^^r^ tel fAsit ttes lor^, GJLEse paoGcd a«y ^^ith tfce geeatneoo 
i^rlte5 tlo^ a^€ ^j^-w feyt a fL.mtTdul ^^^rf^ 1 nnt i^^t}ll Qn^ ^.sara over?, 

I^k3?& cs^M ml imi^^to The Hed Ma^i coi^H ^^t^c-s^- €€r":pwl-€?i^ rr.;^£f"4^^^r :i.to 

@ur rei^gi-o?^ 10 tJ?e iradlLSs©^^ oi o.'^r .-^x'^e'^^oro^^tSio drc.i<.f:3 oj^§= old ^.cr?^^ giv^n 



' ERIC 



mm 



M^jie«fi^ mlmm msd ntwiMtAmlimd luluis mail l^afi^ md mmt fi^m. iti t«iider$ 
fim*' mtUtctimk mmt ^ Ittml's^wt^wi. livisag, and oftei:^ mmm firm tixa aafff 
Imifeliig fifoini «0 iritis, g!ildit» e«Mol# mvA tmiott tkmm 



ir«gi«4 a» 'nitfe £«#l£iigt o£ kindmi anil ufatd thm hMtd of oppr«iti<m is Mtx^mMd 
tit* t«i: w hopm tiiit: ^w^jr pai* «f thm IMted Statist fiHiiag ti^R mmi^ins 
mtd vmtlmfs^ will #clse ajadt m%f ym* iawre tso pmm^ w« am fciie «i«<rajr«ign i^ople^ 
an^ friends siiail m a>« |j€f 4i«tiirfj«d[« a:ili f^u fsctfaii^ fel^aS is 

imomsmtlbltL %tith ymr i^timw diititi* 

Vimm i« - tlie lacyi of oiir pir^^gtnieors^ aisd licr^ are Sfeair ■|;tmesg tiiey Imiz m a 
tacftd depoBltp &rd m h^m h^tn eixiqpelicd veiiftrat^ its trusts is 4ear»£^i^ 

«>*ar gcta& f^fthti^? I .&hmM thtn fee ^^.iwi^^fei^ tl^a. a C1t:^tai;?^ aiii 

hm a iisgMca to hlm4m I t^^t gcs? ?^itfe t'faeai my dsst4nf is c-js^ mmr^ 'S^.s^t^^ 
S«0pie» If t$m.f mS£m^ will 1% i£ timy pmspex^ ^fe<r'm 1 '^11 tc-pi^e^ Le^ tj^ 
again aik f oiu to ragari. ititfe feelings o£ feiriSiseia* 

^lat tsiadc* wisi -^a ^ei -rc^ feive ftfesf teptf lls^r; ^i^* mktja I a 

lar4s? §'im3 ^fec^^l ^:;*Mte ?r:aii aay 1 evsr rm^M Ma iaMs a 

M ^^iscy? ¥0t tk&'^ Gay S aS5 a &ie&m '^t^at vfeife -^-^"^f^^ fct^w^ever l^mtl^^f 

t::£* beat ^r^y ^^iw^s afe^^e cbsldf-ci^? ir^ fca^;fe t b^^km^ Is it wir'^^yg 
^js^ rr^ la 2* ^icfei lis rii? hct^iu^e ^ g??^!?^ is irci;^ hc:^me 1 rm -^7. 

bcmum f ^^ao fe^im ^Ivcjsro ^ fa^feo^o I ^0^1 fccea^^^sc I >i^al^ i2.c f^w ^/ people 



My €ri€isii30 y^^ ^^.^v^; ^t^-x ^erc wi^. 3t ow/jtix,-/^ t 

E€^zM<^t gfeo tfeaiig tfeas. ^c^^V pio^e f^sfcr tk^ sreat.y ?ft:^r3c Cr«a€^^5, 

''-^km ^fee Ar^pafescDr> G^C've^tS^.? OgaliallaSp aiii gi^.uiieo ^sfc .re^reccr.tvaio ru^c 

tlut we g^yr^ ani vitfe^^j^i sha5i.g;L^.i anyt^^a^ig sfe3€ i-^)^\y -jrioh to tcii ^fe^ 
Sfca^ Faeis4^e wt:c?;i ysa gc?^ fe-asfe tfeso 10 e-sstr/ ^^^^ .^J^^^s^ wo uo?<' feif-^yg^- .^^^ 

i^<£iVe lC^QfC'2t l"^^ tt^- y^lllo ?3VC Sf'^r:: ^KjK. 'l^isyo T^'^^: ^0 



mfm mE m^i^^^ 23.- 



if^mmt im ^feats^va^ fecc^s it^ sale of i!:* Il^i^ i:*^ c^aae feeife fif^s lEfea 
^^U?^^ that '^B give it -u^iU^ €.i:^mi^^ that u% h^B tbt isissrast ir. 
E&ait liE' reeeiva si^fc kelg^ m Qm dtil^^m uill It^e ^mS^s^rtabl^ like 
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You liave Just finished discussing the conflict between the Indian vi^ws on land 
mmrnhip ^tA the vie^#s of the E^aropean settler towrds land ovnarship* This 
conflict resulted in the loss of the Indian land to the United States government and 
t0 private corporations or individuals* 13ie differences of attitude tovards the 
ciwnertsMp and the ^se of land continues today between those people who favor 
private / oiwsership and those vho wish a more liberal policy of land ownership. The 
nescfc exercise focuses on this last argunsentj naesely, should a person be able to own 
a lake, a part of a beach, or a streaa? 

TBE Tomi cmmsBiomBB tackle a land fwblsm 

Tho towtt c^rmisBionexB of lackland are studj^ing the question of land ownezBhip^ The 
bomdatiea of the tc^ take in Beveral hundred ^ates of mountainous wilderness 
including Boveral stma^r^ and a large lake^ The question is whether to p&rcel out 
the land to privrate ometB or to retain title in the town's nam and permit complete 
pyjblic access to the area* Two citizens of the town are presenting their 
ax0~^Bs»ants^ After t^ou listen to their testimony^ decide how you would counsel the 
town a^m4issionars-"-for Speaker #i or Speaker §2?- 



« 

I happen to own bimetal acxeB of ^^aodad 
land near the lake* It fronts on a 
portion of the lake near the west end* 
My father sold rise this land about 10 
years ago» As you kn&w» he owned that 
land f^r ahmt 30 yeari—loi^ before 
half of this t^wTs was even feere» When 
first ca^ to this area, that piece 
of lake land was alrsost all covered 
^tfe smnp ard iso^quitos* He and his 
father ar#d later on myself spent mny a 
nonth draining, tracking in sand and 
carting out debris until now we have a 
long mtdy beach# Ha also started a 
Qmhin whieh my sons and I have been 
irr.:prt»ving upon ever oini^e i took title 
to the lar^» Me bougJ-^t the gravel for 
the road and the drainage pipes for the 
ditcfee>># ¥e al^o hired a truck and 
several worker>s to help as put in the 
road and eieotriclty* If say father and 
I tedn*t don^e a?i of thit> work— wh^ 
w^alrj have? And the holds true for 

ail of the other roper ty o^^iers on the 
lak€# p:at in tln^-^ laoney^ ^^^^sat, .ind 
ev^n took chancers to realize a drf^ar^* 
I^^O''^ I bear that sor.f> people want yr^ to 
glv^:^^ this r^il up^i Vn rmring that th^y 



want us to give up our beach so that 
the public can enjoy it# Every man is 
es^itled for a fair return on his 
labor* The fair return I have been 
receiving is enjoying something I have 
worked for and dreamed and sacrificed 
for these isany sunitiers* I suppose if I 
am forced to open up my beach to every 
hum that cosses along that I'll also be 
asked to pick up after himn And what 
about those water skiers and motor 
boats which have polluted those other 
lakes around here? I suppose you*d 
permit them in also? Eight now those 
kinds of people are kept out and you 
know what we have up there in the 
mountains? I* II tell you» A nice, quiet 
place with little noise, no pollution, 
no wild noises from motor bikes or 
hoatUf no crowds of people polluting 
and littering^ Just a group of nice 
people who aren^t afraid to leave their 
possessions lying around and aren^t 
a£raid to leave their doors unlocked^ I 
a^>k you*-^^*7hy can*t we have privacy? Why 
can't "^m hav^ thlngtD ar* ye V7ant them? 
IJYiy tnmt we always bf-^ concerned about 
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Uiifoirt^ltt 1^ % fmilly mi»i^ X settled 

^ .tB§$^^^^i6r .oi^rKiitiity of ovning in 
tli» ilK^^ V« arrived Juit five v 

^yeeri ato «iid l»oai^^ hoiiM 09 

Iiocutt Sferett and JoiMd the tonn^ f 
«ctivi£iei« "X beciiie « leader of tbe 
loeel tkih Scout group aiid, eet itp iooe 
witdpor ei^erlencee* You Jmawf over-" ^ 
iiiltiiigt 4&eiioein|,tt ewl»iiiigj» # 

Tittle rock clifrt>iYigi,, tielt^^^^^^^^ 

; ell the equifiieiitt got e f av ittpt end 
eet^ out for tlie 1^ for a 

li^reafeing in period* At it turned out y 
ne were tlie otiet «dbo mte brdken in* We 
couldn^ t go hilcitig becauie all of the 
ptopBttf haa barhed^wire f eiices or high 
atone ifalla^ We couldn* t go canoeing 
becauie couldn' t reach the atreaM# 
And X underatandt if tie reached the 
atreaaiit ^n several placea the property 
oimera have placed barriera acroaa 
thcitt« We couldn^t go awimiiing because 
the only places available iiere 



privately ovned# We, couldn^t go rock 
eliding because the local intne qiuarry 
is abandoned and no one has bought the 
rights yet* Xhe majority of our p^^^^ 
like the outdoors and irespect it« Xbey 
don't destroy t or aiake noises , or 
litter* IChey appreciate and enjoy it* I' 
know quite a feic families in torn who 
like to go out for a little fresh air 
idio vould like to take a stroll ^ dabblii^ 
thair feet in a co<>l stream, walk along 
a tree lined peth» sleep a little bit 
oyemij^t* But idiere can you do this 
around teret Bv^rythin^^^ is ovned by 
someone* there are no public lands 
td^thin 75 miles, of lackland* Z am being 
penalised because X arrived lat^ in 
this, area* Others are being penalised 
becaucfe they are tpo poor* That just 
shouldn't be* We are not asking for a 
mountain* We just .want the right to 
enjoy ourselves^^^to be free persons in 
a free land« 
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TP THE TEACHERt 

QBJECTIVESi 

!• Students should be vllllng* and able to read the duDdroary of a Supreme 
Goutrt case^ assume a posltlon^^^ and defend or alter that position In a group 
discussion* 

2« Students should demonstrate in their oral statements a willingness to confront 
inconslstenc;Les in their o\m positions and a willingness to openly disauss issues 
involving freedom of speech^ assembly ^ and religion* 

PRQCEDUR^St 

On the day before the lesson is to be used^ send home with the students 
page two; entitled The Question of Freedom of Assembly and Religion* Ask them to 
read the case and answer thf^ questions* 

Begin the lesion by askit^ the students to give their answers to questions one and 
two* Ask students to respond to the answers from others* Then move to question three 
and have a discussion* X£ time permits^ try to arrive at a consensus* Spend no more 
than ten minutes on this first handout* 

. ' ' ' > • 

<t Now, hand out page three, Freedom of Religion * and provide time for the class to 

read the short description of the case. and the two/findlngd* In this case, the 
findings represent the court's early decision and its^ reversal of itself* You might 
want to simply conduct a . dlscuss|.on of this case or put the students in small 
groups, and ask each group to reach a consensus about whether A or B is the best 
position* You might want to give them a second question: Whidh do you think was 
the most recent opinion of the Supreme Court? (Paragraph B is the earlier decision 
and A is the most recent*) 

Finally, hand out pages four and five* Questions of Freedom of Speech * Ask the 
students to read the case outline and the positions A and B whick foltt^w* Further, 
ask them to answer ' the questions and think through their own positions* Now place 

* the students in small groups and ask each group to reach a consensus about whether A 

or B is the best position* A second question to ask: Which do you think was the 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court? (A was the majority opinion; B, the 

« dissenting*) Attempt to reach a unanimous answer to either or both questions*. 

Remember that the discussion and not unanimity Is most important* Turn to question 
four* 

If you have access to other analogous First Amendment Issues and cases, you may want 
to be ready to confront the students with controversial , conflicting or just 
provocative cases f o^ their consideration* 

C"''^ '^ FREEDCK OF SPEECH, ASSEMBLY, RELIGION: Month III / Week 1 / Page 1 



THE QUESTinN OF FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY AND RgLieiON 

As a young fnan, William Pem, who later came to America to foutui the colony of 
Pennsylvania, became convinced of the truth of the Quaker faith. This was the year 
1667, a time wlien Quakers were persecuted in England j tHey were scorned, imprisoned 
and even executed* Penn was well bom, highly intelligent, well educated, and 
trained in the law. He had a brilliant future ahead of him, but he renounced 
it all to .become a Quaker. He quickly became a leader in the Quaker movement--»which 
made him a special target of the authorities who .persecuted Quakers. Soon he was. 
inqprisoned, and held for eight months. Upon release he ireturend to his Quaker 
brethren. One August day in 1670, the authorities locked up the Quakers' meeting 
house, refusing to let anyone inside. Undaunted, Penn gathered together the several 
hundred friends who had come to the meeting, and he addressed them right there in 
the street. Although it was a quiet and peaceful assembly, the authorities soon came 
and arrested Penn for Ig^ding a riot. 

The judge who presi(i^d over Penn's trial clearly wanted him to be convicted; he 
insulted Penn, he rel^wsed to read the law which Penn had allegedly broken, at one 
point he even had Perin physically removed from the courtroom, and he strongly 
encouraged the jury to -declare Penn guilty. But the jury acquitted- Penn, because 
they were convinced the gathering was peaceful, and In no way a rioti Whereupon the 
judge iii5)risoned and fined the jurors! (However, a higher court soon intervened 
and strengthened the power of juries by declaring that jurors can never be fined or 
imprisoned for their verdicts.) - 

QUESTIONS ; 

1. At that time virtually all the countries in Europe had a single official religion 
(France, Italy, and Spain were Roman Catholic; others were Protestant; England had 
its own Church of England). Don't you think the authorities in those countries, 

j,4nclud±ng England, had the right to discourage non-official religious practices by 
limiting the rights of worshipers to gather together? Why? 

2. If the church and the state or nation work closety together, shouldn't 
the state or nation have the right to support that religion by limiting the rights 
of others? ^ 

3. How does the Bill of Rights answer these questions? 
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•me puEsriQN hf frpphom of RPr iGifyj 

Not too long ago (the late l9ao«s) a family discovered that to be a Jehovah «s 
Witness in Pennsylvania can lead to trouble with the authorities in that state. 
Jehovah's Vitnessess take the Bible very seriously, especially the following coitmand 
from EKodua# ?0s3^5t 

. ■ ■ ' ■ - " <? • ' . ' • ■ 

"Thou Shalt have no other gods before roe. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
. graven image. #• .thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them." 

But the children of this J<ehovah's Witness family attended the local public schools, 
where every child and every teacher was required each day to stand, place the right 
hand on the breast, and salute the jwmerican f lag by saying the Pledge of Allegiance: 

"I pledge allegiance to the flag, of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for dLl." 

The children in this Jehovah's Witness family refused to participate in this daily 
ceremony, because they had been brought up to believe that such a gesture of respect 
for the flag was forbidden by Scripture. So they were expelled from school. 

The parents objected, and finally asked the courts to require the schools to re- 
admit the children and to remove the flag«salute requirement. 

This case was heard and decided by the Supreme Court in 1940. Three yer rs I'^^'er the 
samie kind Of case, involving the same religious group, was heard and decid ^y the 
Court. The last decision reversed the first and is now the law of the land. Below 
are eiccerpts from both decisions* Which do you think came from the Court's 1943 
decision? 



A. 

.Those who begin coercive elimina- 
tion of dissent soon find themselves 
exterminating dissenters. Compulsory 
uxiification of opinion achieves only 
the unanimity of the graveyard ....We 
think the action of the local author- 
ities in compelling the flag salute and 
pledge transcends constitutional limi- 
tations on their power and invades the 
sphere of intellect and spirit which it 
is the purpose of the First Amendment 
to our Constitution to reserve from all 
official control." 



"The preciousness of the family rela- 
tion, the authority and independence 
which give dignity to parenthood, in- 
deed the enjoyment of all freedom, 
presuppose the kind of ordered society 
which is suzmoarised by our flag. A 
society which is dedicated to the pre 
servation of these ultimate values of 
civilization may in self -protection 
utilize- [use] the educational process 
for inculcating [instilling] those 
almost unconscious feelings which bind 
men together in a comprehending loy- 
alty, whatever may be their lesser 
differences and difficulties." 



QUESTIONS : I.. Do you think the Jehovah^s Witne$s children were right in refusing to 
salute the flag? Why? 2. If you were the school principal, would you have expelled 
them? Why? 3. During World War II many people believed that social and moral unity 
was essential to the survival and well-being of the nation, and that patriotic 
loyalty to the flag was essential to maintain social and moral unity* Do you think 
this belief was correct? Why? Should children in wartime be allowed to refuse the 
flag-salute? 
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THE QUESTION OF FREECQM OF SPEECH 

In Oeeeniber of 1965^ several high school students wore black exinbands to their 
school in JSbb Moines | tova^ m a quiet sjrnhol of their opposition to the War in 
Vietnaiii* School officials had warned that any student wearing an andband would be 
msked to take tt off# Further^ they warned that any stu4ent refusing to remove the 
annband would be suspended* Three young people knew the risks* 33iey and their 
parents had met to plan the whole danonstration* 

On the 16th of Deceinbert all three and two other f rietids^ were sent home* Very few 
students had worn armbands^ these five were setd: hoioe* Aside from a few threats to 
the armband wearers outside of the elassroomi there had been no violence and no 
disruption of the work of the school or of any class* . 

Not all political symbols had been banned* School officials had billowed the wearing 
of -caiiqd»aign buttons ^ and of the Iron Cross (traditionally a symbol of Nazism)* 

The parents of the students inv;olved took the case to court* The federal district 
court decided that the school officials acted properly»*a disturbance could erupt 
because of the It^tense controversy provoked by the Vietnam war issue* The U*S* Court 
of Appeals agreed* From there the case went to the United States Supreme Courts Two 
statements from the Supreme Court (A and B) follow belowt • 



A. 



J 



First Amendment rig^its^ applied in the 
light of the special character of the 
school environment, are available to 
teachers and students* It can hardly be 
argued that either students or teachers 
shed their constitutional rights to 
freedom of speech or expression at the 
schoolhouse gate* 

These petitioners merely went about 
their ordained rounds in school* Their 
deviation consisted only in wearing on 
the sleeve a band of black cloth, not 
more than two inches wide* They wore it 
to exhibit their disapproval of the 
Vietnam hostilities and their advocacy 
of a truce, to make^ their views known, 
and, by exan^le, to, influence others to 
adopt them* They neither interrupted 
school activities nor sought to Itrtirudo 
in the. school affairs or the lives of 



others* They caused discussion outside 
of the classrooms, but no interference 
with work aiui no disorder* In the 
circumstances, our Constitution does 
not petmit officials of the State to 
deny their form of expression* 

If a regulation were adopted by school 
officials forbidding discussion of the 
Vietnam conflict, or the expression by 
avy student of opposition to it any- 
where on sdiool property except as part 
of a prescribed classroom exercise, it 
would be obvious that the regulation 
would violate the constitutional rights 
of students f at least if it could not 
be justified by a showing that the 
students* activities would isaterially 
and substantially disrupt the work and 
discipline o£ the school* 
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••#X ttiink tiie record ovexwheZ^itigly 
•bttn^ft that the andbaTids did exactly 
vliat the elected school officials and 
prificiiMila foreaav tfaey would^ tiiat iS| 
took tiie students^ mlndls off their 
classwoick and diverted them to thou|^ts 
about tiie hi^ly eiQotional subject of » 
the Vietnam war« And X repeat that i£ 
the time has come ^hen pupils of atate« 
supported schoolSf kindergartens^ gram^ 
mar schools^ or hi^ schools^ can def^ 
and flout orders of school officials to 
keep their minds on their own school- 
voirky it is the beginning of a new 
revolutionary era of pemsissiveness in 
this country fostered by the judi- 
ciary«««* 

«»*The schools of this Hation have 
undoubtedly contributed to giving us 
tranquility and to isaking us a more 
• lav^*abiding people • Uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable liberty i$ an eneiirjr to 
domestic peace**** School discipline » 
like parental disciplines is an«*« 
iii^rtant part of training our <^hildren 
to be good citi«ena-«to be better citi^ 
xens* Here a v&ry small number of 
studenta have crisply and summarily 
refused to obey a school order designed 
to give pupils who want to learn the 
opportunity to do so*** 



Students engaged in such activities am 
apparently confident that they knoi? far 
more about how to operate public school 
syatems than do their parents t teach« 
erSf and elected school officials* *•* 
Tamed loose with lavsuits for daisages 
and injunctions against their teacheris 
as they are here^ it is nothing but 
dishful thitiking to imagine that young^ 
imo^ture students i^ll not soon believe 
it is their tight to control the 
schools tather than the ri^t o£ the 
States that collect th© taxes to hire 
the teachers for rho benefit oil the 
pupils* This case, therefo^i^sp wholly 
without constitutional reasons i n my 
Judgment > subjects all the piblie 
schools in fche country to thc^ ^hi» and 
caprices of their loudest-«g>uthed| but 
maybe not their bri^test^^ students* 1 
for one, am not fully persuaded that 
school pupils are i^ise enough^ even 
with this Courtis expert help ixmx 
Washington, to xmi the 23,390 public 
school systems in our 50 states* X 
wish^i therefore, vholly to disclaim* ** 
that t?he Federal Goratitution coispels 
the teachers, parents* and elect^^d 
school offici^fla to surrended control 
of the Ameriean psisblic school syatc® to" 
publle school -.atudanta* I disseilt« 



I* In yoikr o^m words, briefly describe tha atgtm^nt^ llst^M in the Sapr^^?!^ Cmwt 
statement A* 

2* Now do the sa^te i^ith Btatmrnnt B* 

3* ?lh"f>ch statei^^nt do 'you agree ^itfe and ^by? 

4» In April, 1974, Phyoicist Milliam Shoekely oi Stanford ir?n^£versity t-?as t@ addresg^> 
a .group of college students at Yale University* He ^as to Bpmk on hi^5 theory '^Mt 
blacks arm genetically XnEeriar to whites in certain respeats* But £he howUng 
students, who stosnped their feet and shouted slogans, made it ift^pogslble for Br^ 
Shockley to finish the speech* Bo you think the speaker should have per^iirted 
to apeak even though his topie is considered hi^ly eonferov^^rsiaE? WoaSd you t^el 
the BBxm a he '^as addressing a group of high school stiid@ni£sf El^^rim^ary grade 
students!. 
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Hwmnb&tWBt FimdcHii of ^ Press 



7g im wtmn 

* 

l# mkm *given se'v^emt situations itftvrolviitg ^^im^im oi fete pi^ms^^ InrnQS^ tl?e 
st^n&s is^mM Be ^illifig m c^]pre»s th^lr opinimB listm tte opinions 

of ofelieiai 

Zm the stu&iifcs .shouW ^eaJli^e tfeat freadcfs of ^te pifess also ir.pUes c-ortain 
irespoMibiliSiesi that amng fcfecssc arc lecsponsifeilit^ t# fee fair, aciciirat^^ and 
truthful rciKjrtittg the mws a^^i tfee rosponsibility feo inf^m tfe public of its 
g^^vermtfi^nt^s actions* 



Ih^si irjaterial8 £01^ this Imson mmiB^'Qi tm Bitrntiomn Sitmtim M^th^!^ iasiiec^ of 
ireiK>2^titig aljcut the gofveir^i^fcl and fl^tfe^ iBSiJ<^ of political ad\iertt5iiig» Baefe 
sitoation has a series of dia^yssion questions ^fei^sfe a ottident mu ammr ^rallf 
in %irittm f 0m# 

On this day hef^re tlic; l^'saai^* dtotribufce Si^Matter* ^^1 airi ^fee aesc^^panyiftg 
*^Quttsttom. Sheiife^^ Cpige ^feree)* Aofc otaade^ta to '^rito brief anrM^tQ and feting 
thm tfec^ffce^t dair# 

tht day '^fee Isss^^^t divide ^bo claoa isito fSi#e oi^ gt^oaps and feave tites 
,;|| . discuss within eacfe gToup th^ itmy^ms tfet fe^r c^^eatjioi^^ Ask thum to at a 

group n^onsemas* After 10 fAmtm<^ aofe eaefe^gt^Mp^s spokesperson m roopmd t© th^ 
qiiestioas* Write '^Freete- 0f tte Froos £t© ^ep^rte abo^ g^venr^^pty* @ii tfje 
cMlkhoard list feht? gra^po^ ati^^^^Terse 

tlov &:m4 ^at Sitti-atio^ Cp^gt^D f@^^^ ami Hvq}^ Aofe s^^iento t@ -read .#25^ 
diac^ss the questions uit^&i^ theit gr^asps^ ot4 arrive at mm^mm an^mm^ ^rite 
^^aspoiisiMlity m the Pr^ss fee fair, aiii a^^c^rate]^* ^1^. tfee etelkfesard^ a??d 

ireeard the groyps^ ammm^^ 

Fimllyg distribute page ss^? e^^i^ic^ ^^ycg^ l^^gi^^ Tis^s^ ^C^o MalUt^cm^ Tm Smmm 
Cmtt^Q 0€^isi@i5#^^ Mtc>r alleuteg tt?::a it to h§ tmi^ mntU^ie hf c^:^^.p:%tm$^ 
thtm^ gemml MsmBBi^n^ the Coar^^o amu^t m the mr^ple^^ qumtim^j ahmt 
itQ^^n^ of the pmsB thme earlier recorded hf the ciasso 



HIE Il^ntfe IIS / Ifeelf 2 ! Fagc I 



mmm mi i^i m mpmm mm mi mmmu 



mm^ irSeriSj?' tM?!g5 afe^ue y^a^ almyo tilling tb^ popple akra?^ ^mt m^ny €ittmgth£> 
cmA achic^vef^?its« tnat m^M be Wf-i^ i?elpial. m an a leail^So But i% i^-aal4 be 
ckt all feelplbl if t-fce pr€Q5 '^^c'^re to prtti^- d^ragip^ tbltf^g-a ah^ut y^Ue Ss^ \m hM 
the muld y©a nm tmthapB trf m ptmmt ^lii^ pseoa fr^s; crklsing 

mu? gmerm'^^m Mii^mU fesve d^m jtiot ttaife* Ssrje pm.=er£til ^^fe'fic&aio ac£aall>^ 
t>ee:t3 ^ihir*. that %t io iirroapQ?^i3§fel€ the pmoD ^e- cri^^ei^e 8©^;;om^C)pl 

foirfei^ei ^Iti^ rig^^^t tc^ enjoy f rc.Virn ir«he f^^eooo 

F0f ewf^lo<. bacH ^:?l?ie;^ S^ct.; York eao g^^U a Bri^iai^ ^F^c^rc^ %j/^o a ga^^orn^r 

^Apoe ^aifi ip^ereisg if^. efface vian appa^er^^l^ €0 r^ke l^u y^m^<, ii9 'i^^ao ratldeoQ^ 

€^^p:3Ged hi?'^, apJ 00 ifC v-#aG able ^0 ^^pew^^^ virtoalij^ ■mti%thk^^iQ iM^er a^^bile^, 
afTiasisea v@i€€^ the gmermr feci lengesr arrested l?34 arJ put trial tor 

ri^p-^tai.l#?% drf'i au^fc^rity th^ gmommnt^} At I'te iwtlal Zm^Q^^s defeiioe rioted an 

it^fe clai^ rlai a o^atci^^nr i& mt a libel is^nlooa it Is b^^fe f.aloe arJ ?f^li€lOi.-is« Mi 
2i?aset ciaS^.:-£l hio Qtai£€i:^;€n£o ^^x^zq all tzn^.^ lni€€d^ he ovm mnt^^i to give v^he juty 
t?videp:2€ @f t^tie^.f t?i5?^t^ fey igailiing a parade ^^1 v^iti^^socQa In offc^ai.^ wiBtea 
m UQQ Ms ^^^m ^ trial ao a my ^.mttPS tfce gm^t&r m the 

S©ve»t5r^*5 a^wi m^t^r^^^ But the gtwem^r^o Cfeicl Jt^otice C^^^t^ presided ©vor the 

^mth @f a aoser^ioi^ eakan it even ^^--^S^^S"^*^^^^-^^^ ^^^^^ -^^^ a(^'3€jttim 

<^^uld even f^s^e ds^x^girtg tfen a falnc^ @n^?t 

S:^^ the tuf^ Qtill ^a%4 2er^€§^ w^^o fv^l. 8^li^y^> -ami? hkiQame shcy simiiy ignored 

feccr^isGe 2e?^ger^B defense mi4 tf^^^ afesi^t tho j^r^rc ^n^^illia^^ p,^^rm^G caoc 

M^r-^ro cat^mt fee ^teea^e^^sd &f a ^r^ii afesyti t^^e legal 4Qttti^v efo^ Jy^o^o 
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cmmimB wm smmtm sis ' 



I* Bo yaa eMisk 2ei»ger> mssU fer^fc feces* ail^vcd e® erisiglsc tfu? govemar if 
2«i!Ser*s .«c€iisjittoM mm true? Sfeyt 



2» S» tkiW Z«ngef afeoaKI isave fecca allsr-ci eo efteiciae efeo Bmcwmt even 
'Zcssges^o aeeimfcisas wcjrcs folic? 



i*o «iteafe ps@E€5tEi9n dero eJ-c Bail of ta^js*-. m isoSo 6^f.Dts?tt5ieR ?»f&vs«l-.' i*^? ei 
pro-no y|?o« xs. ^titiQi^i-B ^hc Rg3je?'3?s:r.'ns 
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\ , ' ' . ' 

m mm m^wmBum m n ' 

In mtm M 1%®^ tkt '*Qcc?miUQe B^ferJ t^atun iMh^r imm a^i th^ St^^ggle for 
Isi i4@ia&g^tf^f|^^ Mahm-^^ ami r^^mim^^ m%m%Q^ in Tallalossec^a htlmm% timfmiU^ 

* I.f^!gfel0s4^ police ar^a^ ^itM m-^z^^m a^i %mt<^'^f:> rm^ii tm Alate^ %tm^ 
refii^sins re*i:€g£!>?!:er^ ^teir ^iril^ fell ^i^m ^M^€k<t^ Hn ^t^e^pl^ %q 

■hilling tsfiti v:^i£€ 3,nA ^hihU'tmf feive asMnLi^C'tf fela |?-eirsof^^ 'S^t;/ fewe 

kii?:'^' aewfi tS^C'G^^fe^ ■■■-^sfp€ilf?#% '^l^iet^rteg^* ^miXit ^^uhmft^j^^' krA r.^^ 

Cb^l^yiBlf ^ ^feir real purpi^sc io ^cs^sv^^ fete pfc^oi^ilf ^1^ 
i^ite leader m ^^^i^^ tt^ ot^y^c^tits a^i r^Mli^m ©^iii^ lij-sfe l^r 

d€€iai0i^«^fcMf^^lf^.| ©^1 ^i^??:^ HiSi^ carried i^:ji^w^ fal^^i^sdo^^ 

^ > 

^'''Ii?C: m^it^ uZ^i^i^m. fea#y^' ^id mm-^.:^^ Jy-;t ^^^Ol. ^..f ^::;.r;^ 

•^fhe ©allege ^^i-^l?$g rc^'^i ^v^f p:^^l^€i^t:do 
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* 



t^^e i^f ^J:^ ml^ a ^bUc^ ^ffici^a ca^t rc^pi^c dar^agcis 'f^r 

^-i^^f'i^fyi^ mr: ^r^^in Mo ^tm%^i3^ pMi€. ^ffasialo unfairly mq^rizo 

•■'uc-'E C«^0fi3^r3r4^»*''^ i^^o feini fec!5i^ fe^rdigi^ ca^j^e ^risicc* fee 

^J^car ^^huciz'"^':, ^'-^^.n ttm^ it lo h€:limfc^ m fee ^r-^a e^m ftkc-ta^ 4^ la^^ 
^if^c^ ^c«'^sc '^fetfe^r is ^ar^ &c c^^^rs fear -tfee c^^perae of 

^ti^ii^ f^f €^*ir^;) J^o^Mc a^iU^r:^ J* Seon^?^ 3^aSc5^ ^l^ae p^Uc 



feef^^e# Im ^igM ■^a^.fe tf^ brief if iinms^ tm BfMimts tmBm3 for efee rarl^irig 



limt^.^ 4tH4t clas'S iim s^epjpr^^ aml^dn$ m^h ^te last eases, 

clm^m gjfc^-^p nay wlsfe droaasiate tfe^^ ^dsa, t^ll efee rest the elms ahr^t 

tte nmm^m ftm% efee grs^p ?:iigist ^Mpir/ rea4 ^lie ca^e l^o tise clas^* The 

I^ssc^n ^-lll fee easiar S-^ carrj? ^'t^t if ali ^eudents l«av« all ni th^ ^^mm m inmm 
feefare afe all ^fea^* 

efcar^t Tm^ m^Q ms^fMr I ard mpea^t ehe pr€€€dare# Hopefell'/^ ntMmtn will find 

Of issma in ^'m. last iim ^Ich they feel afetiuld racelw^ 
rijrJs^issg an^Eg tfee t^^p £ii/e# If o-s^ shef thay ^lll fee forced t^o tmr^er tfrnlr 

/pitimttim aM mthltk^ tfmlt pteMnm rankings ar^i r€aao'^§# ©ne goal of the lesson 

Mt€:r tkp l?;tfe i<:^om ha-:, bcm 'Jiz^'i^ ^o^a /^ill pmmbly '>mnt m do O'^^e 

€«53rlf^g, within tte c^^t^ire c4a0s ar^4 4ia€*i^^r; tfee c.':iiae ^^7r4t.h rcf^.c^'i^^c-d th€: htgr/eot 
rarisSng by tfeie rr^mt ntuimt^m Aok amut. '^fcy tmj felt dli4* Wbm ^def^^mte 

fei?!SD l:ac» becr^ opeifiit er^io '^a€3f^^^nt yO'^ii mi^pt. %^mt t^^^ 9p intfM the ^.rmtt^^ firdir4go 
in the Tdmy fS^aoo nwmlly rule4 "^pf/r^* St^^i^ler^^o r^i?/'^^ ^ner^ fee do^-a^jragr^ifi 
opecal^te afe^i^i^ i&fe ^^lirt ^?^isM f^c^! ^^fc^^^fe €99^? 00 if it ohouH ^^^^ t'^ p^os 
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mm rmifm 

I0 Wrltt p£ Aa^slstam^ C^ne <1761) The English Vatllment peraltted these 
^rttt a# m mc^^ptlon^ in the f^oloiaies, to ch^s comon that prevailed in 

2# SGtmmxhar CaUmznU (1966) fJourt held that this kind of a search after 
a proper ^rrets^t iis legal # 

ytlfe^^ Gati^e C1763') « English court awarded dar,age0 to Wilkes for illegal 
starch and false imprisonRaellt# 

ilS^IE v« mitml smtm <l%6) - thir. wao held not to be a viola tlaa of 
tteir constit^jtlonal rights* 

6* 1^ V, ^glilSCilai^ (l%7} « Suprer^ Court of the ll«S# ruled in the 

7» BSllE V* ^JMBi^MB^ iVm) - the y*S# Suprcm Court upheld the 
c^nviefei^i-Ti of the 0iitferar^# ttie agi^nt had a proper 5i^arc?h warrant after 
ahowlng probable ciaasa* 

2£l£ Cl^^S) th^ fi.S* Supr^Jtie Court upheld the cor^victlon* 

^* iS£2Sll ggg^^lfor^fe (1967) « Trae U*S# Suprom Court ru l/ad In favor of the 

sah|4!€t, hmgi^r*' The eavesdrop ord^r r^jat describe the conversation to be 

iO« The Ohiv^ Supreisie €oart upheld th% mhfect^u conviction, but this was 
rev€*rri€d by the fl#S<i Gt^art* 



THREATS TP im FOWtH WPMSNT 



Ott ' thfc ctmrt belowi raiOc the following 5 Issuen Iwolving the 4th Ainendtoent to the 
ConMititution* Decide r,irhlch In your pdnd is the most serious threat and rank it 
flrftf next most serious threat second, and so on# Use column 1# 

tm ISSUES) 

l# to help British officials catch mu^^i^s, judges issued general search 
warrants called 'Hrrlts of assistance^** With thlpMrits^ officials could search any 
ship, warehouse, or private home for evidence ofnmugglingt 13ie searches had to be 
done in daylight hours and a sheriff had to be present* With a writ an officer could 
enter private property at will, breaking locks and spreading terror* The writs could 
be used over awl over again* (1768) ' 

2» *nhe driver of an auto, aftey en accident, and his arrest, without his 
, consent, is given a blood alcohol test* In the test a blood specimen is taken« 
(1966) 

3# A printer who has frequently criticized the government: has his shop entered 
forcibly ami £iearched» A general search warrant was used* The warrant allows the 
holder to search what he wishes* (1763) 

The suspects in a narcotics case swallowed sometfr 'ag at the time of their 
arrest* Tubes were inserted through the defendants' noses and into their stomachs, 
through which fluid was injected to induce vomiting in order to recover narcotics* 
(1952) 

5* The government decides to establish a data bank with vital statistics and 
information about all Americans* The information. included has to do with credit, 
health, woric records, family, organiasations the subject belongs to, and other 
similar kinds of Information* (Hypothetical) 




The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against un-- 
reasonable searches and sei-* 
zures, shall not be violated; 
and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported 
by oath of affirmation, and 
partiaularlg describing the 
place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized, 

•-4th Amendment, 
U*S* Constitution (1791) 
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FREEDQH FRCM SEAACll AND SEIZURE: 111/3/3 



ISSUE 6 



The subject Is suspected by the F«B«I« of running an Illegal interstate betting 
operation from a major western city. By following him they found that he made a * 
number of phone calls from the same public telephone booth at the same time every 
day* Without a search warranty the agents placed a **bug'* about the size of - a postage 
stamp on the outside of the booth* 

Our subject continued to make cross-couiitry phone calls placing illegal bets on 
college football games* With this recorded evidence he was convicted of violating a 
federal law that prohibits making bets on sporting events across state lines* 

He appealed to the Supreme Court arguing that the right to privacy had been invaded, 
and that the evidence was seized without a warrant and should not be used* The 
F*B«I* argued that there was probable cause to suspect a crime and that they had not 
tresspassed or invaded the phone booth with the "bug*" 



ISSUE 7 

Our subject, during the Prohibition Period, was given a special permit to make wine, 
but he could sell the wine only to authorized persons* His wife operated a small 
grocery store next door* One day a federal agent, entered the store and asked to buy 
some wine* The wine was sold to him* The agent then asked the court for a wairrant to 
search the store* The judge gave the agent a warrant, and in the search 
l^h bottles of wine were found* The store owner and his wife were arrested but. argued 
that the search warrant had been granted without probable cause— that is, a 
reasonable ground for suspicion, supported by facts, that the party was guilty of a 
crime* The government argued that there had been sufficient facts to suspect both 
man and wife of engaging in the illegal sale of wine* 



ISSUE 8 

The police detective had watched two men walking by the same store several times as 
though they were "casing" it* As they walked by again he approached and asked their 
names after identifying himself* Each suspect mumbled % name after which the 
detective grabbed one man and frisked him* On both men the detective found a gun; 
they were arrested and convicted of possessing concealed w^eapons* In the Supreme 
Court they argued that the stop and frisk ^as an unreasonable search* They claimed 
that their right to privacy under the 4th Amendment had been violated* The weapons, 
they said, had been seized without a search warrant* The detective* s lawyer argued 
that he had the right to investigate suspicious situations in order to prevent a 
crime* 



FREEDOM FRCM SEARCH AND SEIZURE: III/ 3/ 4 

* 



ISSUE 9 



The police suspected the subject of bribing a public officials They obtained 
permission from a state judge to wiretap his phone* The police showed good reason 
for believing that the subject was committing or would commit a crime and were 
therefore given the tight to tap the telephone or eavesdrop. After listening to the 
subjects phone calls for two months, the police arrested the subject and he was 
convicted of bribery. The f»ub ject^ argued that tapping his phone was an invasion of 
his privacy and that, while a search warrant is valid for only one search, the tap 
had been kept on the phone for two months. The police argued that criminals using 
modern methods must be faced by law enforcement agencies using equally modem 
methods. Further, they said^"^"^ listening to a phone is not like searching a house. 
When searching a house you can look at everything at one time, while in 
listening to a person's phone calls, officers must listen to a large number of calls 
before they get the in£'ormation they need. 



ISSUE 10 . 

One afternoon in May of 1957, three police officers knocked at the door of a woman's 
home. They had been told that a person was. hiding out in the home, who was wanted 
for questioning in connection with a recent bombing, and that there was a large 
amount of numbers racket material in the home. The woman would not let the police in 
until she had contacted her attorney. He told her to keep them out until 
they produced a search ^warrant. Instead, the police broke in the door, placed 
handcuffs on the woman and searched the entire house. Though they found nothing they 
were looking for, the police did find four pamphlets, a couple of photographs and a 
little pencil doodle, all of which Wfere declared "obscene" material. The woman 
claimed that they belonged to a recent boarder. She was convicted and sentenced. 
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ftovember 16/22: Equar Profection Under the Law 



V',V QeJgCTIVES* 

1» students shduld demonstrate an understanding of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and an ability to use it in ^oral arguments* 

2# Each student should be willing and able to read a case summary and prepare 
airguments on both sicles of that case* 

3,0 Over half of the students should express themselves orally at some time during 
the class period. 

PFocEPunest 

On the day. before the lesson is to be used, send home, with each student 
th^ sunmary of the DeFmis v> Odegaard case (pages three and four) and ask students 
to prepare as many written arguments as possible on both sides of the case» Students 
should be encouraged to go beyond the argmnents presented in pages three and four* 
Students should bting these written positions to class on the following day*. 

At the ^beginning of the period when the lesson is to be used^ hand out pages five 
and six, and ask each student to take a few minutes to study this background 
material* At the saxne time, select two or three students to represent DeFunis and a*^ 
like nuinber to represent the Untversity«s president* It n^ght be best to select 
rather articulate students who enjoy expressing themselves* Put these two groups 
someplace where they can talk among themselves and prepare their cases* Pages 
five and six will help these two groups also* , ^ 

During the 10 to 15 iDiiuites these groups are preparing their cases, conduct a 
general class discussion of the questions on page six* 

(N6te: In Case #1, Plessy v* Fezguson (1896), the Court, as stated, held that 
^'separate but equal** facilities met the test of the Fourteenth Amendment and were 
constitutional* In Case #2, Sweatt v* Painter (1950), the Court ruled in favor of 
Sweatt on the grounds that actually equal facilities must be provided and the 
facilities in question were not in fact equal. In Case #3, Brown v> Board of 
Education of Topeka (1954), the Court declared state-enforced segregation in public 
schools was unconstitutional, even if facilities were equal* Its grounds were 
that placing minority groups in separate schools by state action "•••solely 
because of their race generates a feellVig of inferiority as to their, status in the 
comraunity that may affect their hearts and minds in a very unlikely ever to be 
undbne***^'* Such state action, therefore, deprived such minorities of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed' by the Fourteenth Amendment*) 

^ (continued) 
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Then reassanble the entire class ^ The "attorneys*^ for DeFunis begin the argumettt and 
ate given a maximum of five minutes to present their case* Odegaard^s pos^ition 
follows for the next five minutes* A five minute exchange follows that* The fourth 
five minute segpiant should be devoted to question and comments from the ^\{urors^* 
(remainder of class) to either of the two presenting groups* After that> a vote 
could be taken among the jurors and a discussion could follow* You need to know that 
the state courts upheld DeFunis* position^ he was admitted to the law school and the 
case was appealed to the U*S* Supreme Court* Since DeFunis was already in the school 
and about to graduate (June» 1974) the Court called the case moot by a 5*A vote* 

You might wish to close the class period with questions like the following: 

1# A job vacancy«-*a promotion--is posted* The two applicants for that job are equal 
in all ways except ,that one is male and the other female^ and that the male has more 
seniority than the female* The female gets the promotion to a managwienfc level 
* because the company has no females at that levels but seniority is the time-honored 
criteria for promotion* Is this situation just? 

2* The president of a prestigious Eastern University was recently asked by an 
indignant alumnus, «Tfou mean that if everything is equal between xtxy son and some 
young man from a city ghettOji that you will give preference to tl^ ghetto product?^* 
The university president calmly replied that with all the many advantages enjoyed by 
the alumnus* son, if everythiitg was still equal the ghetto product was probably 
the more promising person* What do you thiwk? 
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The tarn 



m Sfeate aftaii mik& or m^fome law wMah Bhall abridge , ^he privilcfe£? 

or imntmities of citizens o£ the mited Statm^ nor sMU my mate deptim my 
pGrson oi life^ ISJkerty, or pzopos^tyi^ wiHtout dm pmc^m of nor dmw to my 
j#xson withM its juriBdiction the ^uaZ pp^teation of the lai^B. 



Is it eoQstitutiomX to diaerfa^iaate a^imfe a vMte parson te order to holp 
overcoiQa tha effects of s^sfc dlscrteimtion against blacks? Does th^ Fourtc^enth 
At'aetidineiit prohibit sp^csial preferences in favor felacks, if auch preferences 
disorlssimte -against vhite people 'on aecoant of thair racef Is ^^revarse discrimi« 
mtioR" constitutional? 



SeFtmis V. Odegaar^ ^ 197l# Umtm mWunls^ am a I&i Beta Ka^pa gradyai^e^ filed 
suit a^inst the University of ^TasMngton for failing to adijdt him the law 
sebool# WLb suit claito^d that ha %mB denied adciission because be vas ^ite and i£.tia£ 
36 other less qualified candidates for tha law school w^t^^ adsaltted because they 
wre black* The suit against thm University President, Gharles Ode^ard, establiefe^^d 
that "the. 36 minority students had hmn admitted althoi^g^ thair college grades aiid 
I«aw School Adisdssion Test scores ^ere i^Jerior t0 his* 



-Th^ 14th As«indss0nt, «.S. fenafeituti^^a^ (1868) 



fhe Sases 
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md.mtnit^ argued ttot^IteFapIs iias a rargii^al ^.aididate^ thdt 29 ^hitcG 
better scores fefeai^ hf^ %^&t€ aim r^jm^ttd atd ^hat 38 wMti^o y^tth Im^r than 

^ttfwalB fead hmm adfeaitfce^i* tfee s^teol eofi^esd^d f^feat eMs pim-ed that it did mt 
naSm d^c^isions- on grades aisdi test scores al^ncia^that Budi otfei^r factoirs as ?Aerci tfei] 
strident vas fi^ocs^ s^etsonal rceo?aDeiidation,j, and oistM«^.urriealar acs^i^^ities ware alo0 
given due weight* Raec ^§ factor in emicMv^ tiic diversity tfee student 
cla:Iiae4 tfee lai-^oifB» Iliey said tJbat iti^t^^asii^^ the fi:i^^^r of ?^ii^rltf students 
'^e^jld help add m tfee very tfe^^' r^^^er nimtit'^ la'^mo in 6ke otatc and tfe.e 
mtio^« 

Qn.e antfe^rit^" ar^c^^ ^^^-^ ^^"^ Idalt^ can bring os^tMfisg t© llasfvas^d College 

smaet-hiixg that a m%it^ persor?- cai^i^e oifeie* qi^lity ©f cdumtiomal 

e:scpcrii5?^€ all t&e stMe?sts«e*d€|i€r4is i?!^. psn^ ©1^ . tkeeo differen^OG In tlie 

class .^mM tm^e hmn ^^lily ^&ite«^^ 

The M^Tloan Bat Assa^iafeion ei^ed ito cdi^tza it^mme the pt^p^rtim of ll*Sa 
lawyers vh^ are blae'k* pr^daeed fibres ^htefe sfe^'^^d ^h^^t orm p&i^cmt of tfe.e 
lavyero ^he lf*S» are fela^k ^cepared ^^itfe 12 percent of tW p^p^la^lon t^l^igfe is 

The attameya for SeFaiuio e^phaoisjed tlm iact that r,auf thQ mmtttf applimmn 
i#are a&^ltted wifeh gradca aifid test scoreo fe*>l^'?^^ tl^c^ f^s^i ctfiH^off pt^int. for '^^fel^eso 
And tiie oeheoi ovan e0?>C€ded that in Itb a&isoiono pr^seesB it aet^^ially put j^imri^^y 
(safsdidatea CC2iica?i98^ felaekSd iteerlcaa Indiam) te- a Q^pi^mte imi^l l^r Bpeclal 
e@miderati0n# the y^£verGity dtd^/'^ Bi^Fap^G^ att^rn^f oaid» *^^ar> afeilt: i^j^ 

classes, n^t OatOtii^* 

S^4ch a gmtmteQ places iot f^lmtt^ico raioed tim ptnble^ ot a '''^^isSta^^ ^svrjtemo 
Hae Anti^Befa^tl^Bi i€a^e B^nai B^ti^fe clatead^ ^^»»^.fee racial qama thm. is 
im^lv€d in thia case i^r. of ^iirtieyilar mmem t@ the Jewish niwrity in thir^ 
^e?5ntr]/ fees^aisse ot the Img hi^toty @f disetifsimtion agi:^inGt Jqub bf tte yoe o£ 

€e»tw€!i9 oefe style in mQlndln^, or reo^xici^ing Jo^-^ioh ot-adcnts again be 

a&le to d© The ASL eiild^ '^If the GlpsUtutUn protiiMts exclusion fel6i£l^.G ar4 
o^har mlE0rltier> m racial gr^urJs, S-^ mmm pernio e-mlmim- 0f '.*it€s tg^-n racial 

©ne leantsd arg^jed that the Fo^r^^-censfe il^€nfcii'n^.^a E^ual ft^ti^r^xiKjin zla^'v^: 

«*^<§maEdG tfce eltelfiati@?t oi zaclal m^rie^rs^. mt their creation ^rder ^^tiof-^ 
our ?^b€ory as to hm^ Gosie^y ©yg!i£ &@ be- ©rgaplsede»'^ He .^^ddedp ^'A EeF^^nlG ^-^Im 10 
^iilt€ is enlisted to m ad^an^age by reaaoB t-hat iactz ^0 he s^bi^ecl tti .w^j 
i4fj3bility«©o<5 Hfca^ever fcis race?, he feie! a m-mtit%^tior^l tight feve hi^, 
appil«tiM €@?^.o^d#5re4 o?^ feio ir^iivado^ii rw^it^ in --i McSallv ^s^ar.^?.^! ^^^weto^' 
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Tms mtim^Q ttMi^mno @i i>€€d«i arJ lihotty^ of righto md Q^aality^ ^^i^te i^afeen 
in larg€ pan £«gllQfe ?^raditi.anoo Siiorsly before tfer fe&ftli ®£ titc WmteA Stafeeo 

tSiioSerts Sl&ile tfcere fee io£c. feio ^s^steri, feyi^ t£^~^$t^^t€A and plamA m mat^ a 
^Mp m that fee €mM he mk$m m 3amim ard reooid© Hio saoteir hni dimttc^ nlmt 
eMo &€ U^m^m^ the Smglinh ^mtf^a miotei Se^efoesi m be htm^it ir,ta 

mm%9 the ^'att dc^larc>di that auf Glave fei^tsght 01^-^.0 £>sgU,o.h mil ^aa a ime hi^n 

Altfe-^gfe th^ fecrican Bemlutic^mtie^} believed m patm m t!?s Englic* 

tsfa^iti^m £r^€d^ ani life€if£y^ srash 4id r/:§£ C3rt>^"wer ^.te United 

rapr^acMa^i^i^ ani tamtmn in the Christ itu^gi@r* anA a hlam olave couW mt 
mf^^hlinh Mb frcefe fey Uvi^ te a free ter-rl^or^^ m tfee IfnJii^ci S^a^cQ® m^k 
almBt mmthet ISO yearci anti a Civil ?!?ar feAfore ^m^im mu^^t up uitk 
Boms^mctt mUw:8ts> fiio '^irteen^ih teandbcug /A^tioted slavojfv Sn d^e U^S* and 

'Ma<3fer#^^3» f©^4Sii^ai!iG* taittrnd eairo.^ .^-ste^lOp. citing Ca-slU^ico^ et^o 
2o fe^ ate t^h^f dHiotmt ^^s; rmmhe^^ 

3» I?i C^oe 4^1 i? t'm Sup^m tv^le4 agsimi PEcooy^ b^Mir^^ oepj^ati^an ^1 

tkd jfOiSOG ^i^30 r€39©raile ari that o€^a^ate<=^t^i^t^^i^l t-xtlitteb Md 



t& g5§ a!^ nit in th^ l^r bluster ¥feof$ Hmsf t€im€i fco waa a^rcDtci 

«^ c^mrtcer-iS viQlming a hmiuiam Im rc-^wirci aofatatQ am^":^^ 



oyai ? g 

Mr# Stf^iitt mmt^S^ m bcmmo a la^-yosr^ &i:4-fi8 a rc^ldant ,©i "i€:-m^}^¥$^ applied Im- 
m^9Mim m sfe© llt^l.vcrf>iey Ici^ikis tew Ssfe&.0lt 2ut^ bc^usQ tjmitt mo bla^k^ mo 

mMd tMt separate feat €fi*al ia^iliti€u fee pr^^itfcd for felaekoo h ocp^fai^e 
scfej^i hu^ %matt tt)im<ii m mti^r p^mntins that t^feo lau cete-sl/;! 

Bt^i^^mss mi gr-ra^of preafeSgOo Ik^ ctatQ elalrjcd that Im^ ao tlio faciUt^eT 



1.^ Shs €l^^3€Q^^ i?le^^npat'"^ esfcs^lo Lir^^o f^a^cnto ^i^gyed ^fet ocporatc 



A/lore Perfect Union''; 
The Am^can Government 

. ftov0mli^23tlirm^ 107S 

$mo^i C^^ng^coQ:^^:}!?^. i^t^^vM^c .'t..^.^ ^, '^^H c->^^ itfjipr^g^rs-ar^. 

va^^^i^^ *r^^t'.^ ^r^^ Pirv'-^giff r^* ■^l^^^-::: ^ i^-. - yt :--y^ - ^Ki..^ v -^'e?"-^'^ vi';'^^^ ^^/^it 



U Hfef 4i.4 f&i Bi;^§;^m€ 'the h^amn y^i^ ^^^a? 

3a IC fek> t^^o£&j^^t ^ppf^mA Pt^ m^fi^^^mM Kii^icair tm%iWj fse^^j^oc a^o 
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«*Sl2« great »muxit&y »$»mt a fr«^»*l ^^memmtim ©f 'fefee. s«i?erml e^Sii^^rs i» 
@S®**!«^ «RS«ltafei9fial mans aati p«ri©%al ssotivcs tmim ^t^mmhsmAB ©f ska 

?5ijr»«»-ftliaR fswrfal imtriaei^fc by^lcfe «<i feefeoi^, te tfee faisisas^ ®f t\m British 
€jR«l;isaef©ri» a® iitfant «nd feri>l« *lp»^t«£lon of fete people gradmily enlarglm 
i^^.**'^;* f ^*yP^. Ja^rlhUg^ ««« firiall'^r reducing, as far «s ii 
«t«a» vinMd, all cwergxs»m prerogatives »£ fcfce mh^r hmmh&n of tfe 

gweraraft&it Ibis |i=s«ir ®ver fefe* jnsrsc my^ in fact, fee gesawift*! as thn mmt csepletc 
aaa efcfestail «««|>5s wieib wbicfe a©-/ ^^ntituUm can ara fcfee Isataedlafee repr«»SK- 
sasiircs 9f ftJcB f©r ©feKatMag a redress mvevf grievaiwse, attd f©r earrylns 

iKfco «tf«s6 every Jsise ait4 ml^tmvf sjeisure*" 

J*&efe a j^aiwif C«qp©tfi*tese«t) clearly £© pf®Mfetfecd &y feix© €mmtltmi«m^ 
^pirers tfec l^resliiisat fe© es^tire bills ©r^y. By is^miwtiittg appropriat^-di 
taM«8 t&e VtmMmit i» afele »^ify, resfeapfs, or ml Iff y esnplete laws passed fcf 
l«gi«lafel^^« bramfe, thk*,thf mkim I«gisl8feiw p6lie|r.«a psmer reseweii esielu* 
slvely t&fi fer^ess, Sa^fe ,a» l-llagal. exereise oJE she powr ©f fels office -noUtm 
clear c©a3fcii.a£i®ml pifSfVifi©ffis,« 

^*So8gr«»» €®Esfci£ttftit©8allf ©bliga^ci to ssake Ifiglelafclvo f«jMcf» and to 

pracfcice afe^isuslf iR£«rf«re» wl.fcfe,..e.te sBCcessfal eieeeafelos ©£ tfeat role, and places 
C?&ag«es« iis tlx© pirateical asd Wiis&liHg posicloR ©f h^H-nu Ubhf the E^eeu&ive 
%<8> cmrsf mt tke lam it hm passed.'' ' ' ' 

Frora President mmn*s tjonim xftmti, Mumrf 31, 19133. 

esnstieufciaaal right for fefee Preslde^afc ©£ tAm mUtd Statm i& i^soacd 
tmdn ai^ fcfeafc est t& npmd siomy^ when spcmUng &i mmf mmU immt cither 
Insreasisg pH&m ®r iisereasicg bastes f©r all ftte people, tha^t right Is abgoluselT 



*Jjo gfifreral iaSercsfc ©f this c©Mflitry» tk& gmeml InteteM ahcitfeer it he rich 
imm m ©id, io «l®»»e break £be £a©llf hmlg&t by raising the tas?«o or mlsing 
prices, asi I aa g«iRg to s£-a«d for t'mt gmeral iiiteresfe, rnerefore, '£ will mw 
Qptud s&mf ii ^ke Congress- emjrspesdsg and I 5*iU u^t fee for programs that will 
raise- cfec s>3«eQ a«d pwt a bigger feardcn o?4 the already overburdcwd African 



V^rml^i^ .leflers^r* in Eis^slfied €k>r^tmB tbut febe sm of 150^009 set: a^lde for 
gm^mtB ti^tmd ump^mtif He p^iufeed tMt a ^toirfge ii* the sitiiatic^n 0£ fcfee 
.ittississippi Elver t^^asanfc t^feat ^feis ^j^rsi^jy nmd rmt be up^rJ^ feacayae tfee gai&oata wra 

ln^lB%^ the httmrn^ Ser^aral ralad fcfeat a Pr^sidaisfe need tmt t3par4 all of tfee imrmi 
asM^ fey Congress li lie can get fehe ^ork dj>ne for 

Ilia 1964 Si^^il 8lgfei&0 Act €r^f€»i;*6re?i fche President to wltldaold funds ttm^ federally 
ilmme^ pxt^j^tm^ In yihlch there is discrteimtion by xm%f mlot^ or najCional 
origin* 

George Mafeoia.» CMln^^an th^ House Approprlatiom SOTmiti:€e In J,9<^<^*ald that «»the 
W6i.^t ^2^f ei«periar*e€ aisd pmcttm hmtn mx% tfee gem.ral' proposition fchat an 
appropriation does r«ot comtitut^ a mridata 1:0 sjpend every dollar appropriatcsd^^^X 
fcelievc^ ia f^itidai^ntiilly deslr«l?le fcfmfc tte E3C«catlV0 Imve Itetfeed powers of 

tepaar^di^nt In i^he Int^rmtB gmi rmmgmiBnt and e^nstruative er.0n-i3?siy in poblic 



ffee htmd £saue, a^s ofeated abovot haB to do ^it;h the po^ara of ^ha C^«gr€«^s asdi the 
Emcutb/e (^he Fr€?^3ldent)# Speclfisatlyi m are Iti^erestod in the ionm of 
Prcaidential Impomdrsenta ^^f fntdu^ In fche early 1970* a the Congress passed and 
f imxic^d C$200t000,0€0) the Clean Water Ac^» Uie Prissldent vetoed the Act but the 
©op.gress werrade the veto* there-aft^r the Pref^ldest i^apoandcd the funds* In other 
words, he wc^^ld allo^^ tha rmwy to fee spe^rsit thereby making the Act itoelf 

Should the Prmi<Sm^t be able to withhold or elJmimtc fordo mcmnBty to carry out 
acto arid billo paoocd by tongrass? 



I, lHhar doea the tera ij^ipr/ar^.^^nt fr^ean? 

2» MfeJeh ot the atove doajp^iitr* or st^tefryents support the ide^^ of impoundrr^mt? 

3» ¥hat daer; the Gamtitation aay or It^ply about Coxigrmn"^ power to appropriate 
fando and t.he President*^ powr t0 decide vYnithet to spend thetrj? (Sec especially 
Article I I Sections 1 and 8») 



COliaRESS ASSaiBhED*^^*'? A REPRSSemnVE LEGISLATURE: IV/l/4 



V^tticlmtitB i (Ihtm groups of students •) COMGRESS5 12 students, onie o£ whom is the 
chairperson* FRESIBEIIX AffB ADVISORS: 6 students. The President, Secretary of C<m- 
laerce. Secretary of tabor. Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, Secretary of 
Agriculture f and the Budget Director* TOE PUBLICS All other students in the claun* 

The Iftsue ; Should the President ba able to withhold or eliminate funds necessary to 
mrty out acts passed by Gongr^sst We ^itl specifically deal hero with the Clean 
Water Aet* 

Cfcjyeetj The ^iwcmr of this conte&i^t between the President and the Congress 
is that group which gains the greatest aixjount of public support* Public support will 
be registered by Public votes at the clone of roundo 3, 4, and 5# 

jSsiit es CiQu way want to paraphrais^ thlu on th^i chalkboard«) The arguments givan to 
each of the 18 people in Congresri or in the EK:ecutive €roups are numbered* Number I 
si^ntences laay be used in any round, since they speak about the Act itself* Number 
4 sentences xmy be used only in round 4 where the issue is the President's 
veto* Nuisber 5 sentences my be used only in round S where liapoundment has become 
the imne* 

I tound I t T^o separate debates or discussions will be held by the Congress 
Croup and the President with his advisors* Participants in these two groups will be 
guided by role cards but can use their own argucments as long as these arguments are 
conynistent with the roles as outlined* The issue being discussed is the proposed 
Clean W^ter Act* Congress should discuss it aloud for the benefit of the Public and 
then the Executive Group should do the saroe* 

Round 2 : Each of the two groups takes a vote to establish its position on the 
proposed Clean Water Act* 

Round 3 g One rmmhe^x of the Congressioml Group announces passage of the Act to 
Executive Group* At this point the President will make a statement to the entire 
clai^a outlining his positlon-^^he threatens a veto for several reasons* The public 
opinion poll to follow should be based on the Public's observations of the Congress 
and President to this point* 

A pvblic opinion poll, a show of hands, will be conducted at this point to detemiiie 
the amount of support for the President and the amount captured by Congress* 

Round 4 $ Both the Congressional Group and the Executive Group (The President 
announces bis veto) may make public statements in defense of their positions and in 
an attempt to sway public opinion* This tlmie the Issue has become not only the Act 
and Its merits or lack of same, but the veto and the Congressional attempt to 
override* After four otc five minute*?, a second public opinion poll should be taken 
atrf the results added to the results ox the first* The total of three opinion polls 
at the close of the next round will decide the winner* Before this second poll is 
taken; however, the teacher should announce to the class that Congress has 
overridden the President *s veto* 

Round 5 ; To open the round, the President rises and publically infoirms Congress that 
he wHl impound or not spend the $200,000,000 provided to fund the Glean Water Act, 
and that he will do this in the name of and for the benefit of all of the people* At 
this point, the representatives of the two Groups may again, for six to seven 
minutes, make public statements about their positions. When all who wish to speak 
have had an opportunity, a third public opinion poll should be taken* The totals 
should be calcula(ted and a wltmer declared* 

Turn then to the questions on page one of the Teacher's plan. 
"IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED* A REPRESENTATIVE LEGISLATURE: IV/ 1/5 
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BOLES; 
Studtnt I 

Cbaiirpeieson and spokedperson for the groupf Votes for the Act and to override the 
veto* ktmmntB t 

It The Constitution gives Congress the power to provide for the general welfare* (Be 
prepared to give specific examples *) 

1* this Act provides soniething good for all people* 

5t If the President can Impound funds as he is attetqp»ting to do^ he can in fact, 
take away the power of Congress thereby violating the intent of the Constitution* 



Student 2 

Votes for the Act and to override the veto* Ar^yjonacnts ; 

1* Public opinion polls indicate that the vast toajority of our citizens support the 
Act* 

1* Industry and the various cofnmunitles have been unable or unwilling to clean up 
their own dirty waters* 

4* I intend to do my best to make this a veto proof Congress* This issue is one that 
the people do not want to see vetoed* 



Student 3 

Votes for the Act and to override the veto* Ar^gmnents : 
1* In many coniminities the water has become unsafe* 

1* Recent tests have indicated that water treatment facilities can not clean the 
drinking water of major metropolitan centers'»-*St * Louis is a specific example • 

5* The Congress Is to decide when monby shall be npent, not the President* 



Student 4 

Votes for the Act and to override the veto* Arguments : 

1* Passage of the Act will provide jobs at a Jtime when more jobs are needed* 

4* The Constitution gives the President the power to veto acts he does not like for 
one reason or another y but the Congress has the authority to override that veto if 
it can put together the votes* 

5* Never before has the power of Congress been so threatened; we cannot permit the 
President to impound these funds # The will of Congress is clear* 
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Student 5 

Votes for the Act and to <>verrlde the veto* Arguments t 

If the money Is not spent now to correct the problemi that problem will become 
more serious and the solution more expensive* 

5« We grant that other Presidents have attempted to inqpound funds or to switch funds 
from one account to another* We would merely point out that such action cannot be 
supported by the Constitution} and IS not by public opinion* ' 



Student 6 

Votes for the Act and to override the veto* Arguments : 

1* Mr* President 9 at a time when so many people are conscious of the damage being 
done to the enviroiment , you are making a serious error in opposing the Act* 

5* By cutting off funds you are actually killing measures which have been written 
and approved by the representatives of the people* 



Student 7 

Votes for the Act' and to override the veto* Ar^guments ; 

4"^ or 5* Do not the wishes of 535 elected Representatives better reflect the will of 
the people than the selfish desires of one man? 

5* At the present time we are drafting legislation which will make it impossible for 
presidents in the future to impound funds* 

5* Your actions have brought on this kind of legislation* 



Student 8 

Votes for the Act and to override the veto* Arguments : 
1* We need action and we need it now* 

1* In my district ^ the^ drinking water in four different areas has been declared 
unsafe for public consumption* 

5* We should probably take this whole impoundment issue to the Supreme Court, but 
that Is a slow way to go and the Court has not been anxious to act on this kind of 
issue in the past* 
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CONGRESS 6R0UF«contlmed 

*f Student 9 

Votes against the Act but votes to override the vetot Arguments : 

!• Th^ money Is needed In other areas and people In my area do not seem that 
concerned about the quality of the water at this time. ^ 

4 or 5« Since ray Initial vote, I have received enough mall so that I am now 
convinced that I was wrong. 



Student 10 

Votes against the bill and supports the President's veto. Arguments t 

1 and 4« This job could better be done by private Industry or local conmunltles. 
1 and 4. It is none of our business at this tlrae. 

5. Fast presidential action clearly indicates that presidents have Irapounded funds 
but I am bothered by lt« 



Student 11 

Votes against the bill and supports the President's veto. Arguments ; 
1 and 4. The water in ray neighborhood is clean.^^ 

1 and 4. This Act is an attempt by some of us to get the Federal Government to do 
things that we should be doing for ourselves. 

I and 4. I would like to know raore about how the raoney was to be spent. 
1 and 4. Who is going to profit from this huge amount of money? 



Student 12 

Votes against the bill and supports the President's veto. Arguments ; 

1 and 4» Where were some of you yesterday when I had some important legislation 
which despareetely needed to be passed? 

1 and 4. This Congress tries to solve all of the country's problems with money. 

1 and 4. There are other ways to solve this problem. Why not turn it over to private 
enterprise? 

4. The President has the Constitutional right to veto a bill that he considers 
unwise; we should respect his veto. 

5. I supported the President's veto but cannot support this obvious disregard for 
the will of the Congress* 
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Student I 

The President* Is much opposed to the Act and u/ges support of the veto# Arguraents s 

1 and 2« The money ' is tieeded in other areas* (Suggest other ways of spending the 
money— 'highways 9 poverty, welfare, etc#) 

1 and 2* The Congress is asking me to spend money we don^t ha&re« 
1 and 2* I am opposed to higher taxes* 

3* (To be used at the beginning of round 3) The President tells Congress 
and the Public that he is opposed to the bill and is considering a veto, 

4* Announce the veto sometime during round 4* 

5« (Presidential statement to open round 5) My job calls for me to act in the best 
interest of all the people, and spending this money now is clearly not the thing to 
dom It is clear that I have the obligation not to spend the nioney and I will not 
spend it« I am still willing to cooperate with Congress but not on this issue* 

5* Other presidents have impounded , funds when they thought that to be a wise course 
of action* 



Student 2 

Secretary of Coninerce* Supports the President in all of his actions* Ar^ftmients; 

I and 4» Spending the money in this way will encourage inflation at a time when that 
is our number one problem* 

I and 4* The President best knows the will of the people and his decisions should be 
respected by the Congress* 

5. Congress miay vote the money, but the President will make the decision 
about spending it* 



Student 3 

Secretary of Labor*' Will support the President in all of his actions but has some 
reservations* Arguments s 

!♦ I am tempted to support the Act because it will create soioe badiy needed jobs* 

I* However, the money should probably be spent elsewhere, if spent at all* 

Im It would be wise to wait for newer, more efficient technology which probably 
would be less expensive* 

5. I seem to recall that President Jefferson refused, wisely, to spend some funds 
and it turned out well* 
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Studetit 4 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare # Uill support the President in all o£ Ms 
actioDS* Arjjjmnetitsj t 

1 and 4# We have decided that the bill is tinwisef and the eKecutive branch is xoore 
coiqpetent to mke suc^ decisions than the legislative branch^ 

1 and 4« If the 1200^000^000 is not spent in this vay at this tine^ it coul4 be used 
to send military aid to Israel and the starving people i;i Bangladesh* 

4* If the people disapprove of the President's position^ they can say so at the tim 
of the next election by not voting for him* 

5« I am opposed to any new laws passed by Congress giving that group more power* 

5« 1!here i^ve been times when the Congress has encouraged the President to withhold 
the spending of c<»rtain funds, if spending them were not in the country's best in<» 
terets* Such is now the case* 



Student 3 

Secretary of the Interior* Will generally support the President and his vetoes* 
Arguments : 

5* If you disagree with the President «s right to impound ftinds, why don't you, the 
Congress^ pass a law which will dei^ him that power? 

5* The executive branch has the responsibility for the letting ©f contracts and th<s 
actual spendingf^ or not spending of moMes* 



Student 6 

Budget Director* Will vigorously support the President in all of Mb actions* 
Arguments t 

I and 4* We are trying hard to avoid raising taxes* 

1, 4 and 3* Spending this money at this ttma will mean that taxm must bs raised to 
cover the expenditure* 

4 and 5* The Congress actually decided to spend this money before they knew about 
the currant financial problems or needs* 

4 and 5* At one time the Congress may have been correct but new tnfomation 
shows that it is no longer so* 



I 
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November 30/ December 6: A President: An Elected Executfve 



!• At Imut hali of the BtudmtB stiouM be niliing to mt^^ into a Bmtmarf 
dis<^ussionf and um^ml shouM e^prcsss a Amite to pmm^ a related oufejecit i%% 
gireater depths 

2« lach studa^i^ should be ^able ^0 mka a staseMnn iri def ense Qi fresidC'Bfe 
ItmanH 1952 aetioas sei^itt^ ^mtrol of , the natimii«s^sfc€@i e^^pani^a, one in 
opposition mim the Gonstitufei^n and/or T^jderalist gapers m m feasia for aime 

pOSitiODSft ^ 

3» Each student should donotistas^e a willingness mi abilitj? t@ parEi.ai.fate in a 
group role-playing acttivifcy# 

("Rie l^sson^ £o&ttses an th^ calmer Bub^^uQBtiom IMb Extent @f Fr^^^dde^-^^ial Sc>%sm 
in tima of ^lar») - ^ ^ 

Ihls day lesson should be dealt vich In four at^pss 

A* The prefac0t vitli m^mvptB frcjm the Comtitution and the Federalist Fa^rs^ 
aiid a 3tat<^nt of tht isstie as it appeared In 19S2> in Younggstovn She^t & Tabe Co* 
v» Saiifyer* " ' ' ' ■ ' 

•B» The role-playing ififomttiott ifi the iotm of ^^position statc^a^nts^^* 

C« Suprcim Court opitiions on the case# 

D# Foll<)w««up diseussioa qye.istions, and auggesttons for fwtheif.iBqiiii^y* 

ife suggest that you provide ^ople^ of #4 for each student on th^ da^ before you pla^ 
to use the losson so nhat each student mli^t have an opportunity to read that mi^h 
of the material before fche class begins* On the following day, you should begin ^ith 
a very brief general discussion of the #A maitsrials, thereby making sure that tmut 
of ^he students begin this lesson %»lth bo^ comcfxon utulerstandingE# • 

Then aelect three o^ four students to role-play each of four positions g tha steel 
companies? a Congressmn opposing the President; labor? the President* Give each 
tseiaber of each group a copy of (oxiu^j) ita *»posil:ion stateisenfcs** (B) i*1iile giving 
these groups a few mituites to familiarise thcjrjselves vith flbeir positions (and add 
arguasents of their own), divide the remainder of the qUbb into nim groups 
representing each^ of the justices of the Supret^ Court: Vinson, <G»J»), Reed* 
Minton, Douglas J, Jackson, and Clark* No Attempt wjll be mde to role-play the aetual 
positions of the Justices, but you itdLpt wish to point out that they were divided In 
their opinions^* 1!he two or more students who assume the role oi otm justice will 
•dlscusis how his "vote^l ahould be east* 

then have each group (or a single spokasmn for* each) enddress tlm court p making the 
best argument possible for its position* Hhen the period is about half overs, ask for 
a vote by the "justices*" Record It on the boards 
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tkQn ^BttihuM C€) the Btatamnts Motive Bla^k (m iteo majmitf at^ €niQi 
MntiCQ Vlm^n^a iUQsmting, Qpitdpm Ait^t att^^nm have tead thQm Qpinimm^ ^pm 
eb€ Isstie feo a €,Qmluiing Msmmim^ @n 6fee I to I page thiQ Immn iB}<^ 
m lia^e sm^- qmutiom with 'ml^h to la^mh su^h a Atmumlm.^ and QQm for 

nmit mtepd^^ in^qaltless fey ts^dt'v^idmls or graupSip are certainly mmmagei^ 
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sto Fr^oident xm^d^ tu^ve m roreJife^rv tigfit:^- a^d tfos s^io p-^'^^e?- w^ul^ fee 
€4r^^£S3er2feei lat^o ^.ho Zfomt^^ fe^a^iS^af uf^iLsr^^ Ceiled ob^wail 

. tl« fi^E ISSUE MAS eiSCl^SSE© 

C O O D 

oo o 

&€ei^^i^^n the fo^€gai??g fe^er''.^^ 3^?^^^;)^ fo^p^^^ ^i^oi^^^^ ^>v/ eni^ gg^i^cr 

J>:m:)3 J.iy> f.^ p^-^^^aatlo"^.'^ f$rkf:.:r:: r-.^e^i'-? tH€ Cf^^^A^ U^^t i^jK ^^k^-^^ 

^^c§^m Jc^^^it'iip ^1^:4? i-^'irst.erz «e C^/^j.ni^^rie^ -■ r.- ^^^^^ r^i-n-^:. fm the 

^^Th^ President vn t;^^:' ^-^liESr^^li |- ' '.v'-^^v^^^r? ^ i^, r.'c^ ' c;^- ^r.•^y 

C 
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POSITION STATEMENTS 
Steel Companies ; * . 

It We do not know where President Truinan gets his claimed po\^er to seize private 
property. There is certainly nothing in the Constitution which gi-^-^nts such powers to 
the chief executive. 

2# If President Truman uses the Selective Service Act or the Defense Production Act 
as a basis for his argument,' it should be pointed out that they do not give Kim 
seiJKure powers in a labor dispute, but only in cases in which war production orders 
are not given priority by industry • 

3% Congress has passed a law governing labor disputes, che Taft-Hartley Act; the 
President could have avoided, and could still avoid, a strike by getting an 
injunction forcing the union to accept an 80-day "cooling" off period. 
A. Since he had a lawful means o£ postponing a strike, he cannot claim his action 
was necessary in an emergency. Even if he did, ^It would still be unconstitutional, 
since the Constitution does not provide special emeibgency powers. 



Opposing Congressman ? 

1. Congress, not the Pre;;>ident, is empowered by the Constitution to raise and 
maintain armies. 

2. It has passed no law allowing a President to seize private property as a means of 
settling a labor dispute, even one threatening war production. 

3. It has provide^ other means to settle labor disputes--the Taft-Hartley Act. 

4. If the President is held tQ have "Implied" or "residuaP^ powers, the Constitution 
is meaningless; he could do anything on the grounds of it being a wartime necessity; 
he has Constitutional power only to enforce the law, as passed by Congress ^ 



Labor : 

1. We have delayed our strike over 90 days, at the President *s request, while the 
Wage Stabilization Board worked out a solution; to impose the Taft-Hartley Act now 
would be unreasonable. 

2. We were willing to accept tiie WSB wage solution, but the companies demanded price 
increases the Office of Price Stabilization would not approve. Since the companies 
wouldn^t go along with solutions arrived at by government agencies according to law, 
the President had to seize t/hem. 

3. By passing the Defeniie Production Act in 1950, Congress clearly intended that 
essential production be kept up and inflation held do;^. 

4t His constitutional powers are sufficient; they derive from his power as 
Gomnander-in-Chief and his duty to see that such laws are effectively *^and^ faithfully 
executed— that their goals are are achieved. 



Presidential Representative : 

1. We all know that a state of national emergency was proclaimed in December, 1950. 

2. The war effort must have uninterrupted steel production. 

3. The Selective Service Act of 1948 and the Defense Production Act of 1950 
authorize the seizure of industrial plants which fail to put defense orders first. 

4. The President issued his orders in keeping with the sum cT his powers and duties 
under the Constitution of the United States and his roy as Cotnnander-in-Chiet 
during times of dire national emergency. In this technological age the President 
cannot be bound by too-strict limits. 
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The opinion of the Supreme Court was split, but the majority ruled a^i^inst President 
Truman and in favor of the steel industry. Justice Black , who voted with the 
majority and against President Trumn, stated in part** 



He are asked to decide whethc^r the 
Presldent was acting within his cbinstl* 
tutlona^ power when he Issued an or-der 
direct the Secretary of Cotnmerce to 
take possession of and operate most of . 
the Matlon*s steel mllls«x The mill 
owners argue that the President's orde^c 
amounts to lawmaking, a legislative 
function which the Constitution has 
expressly confided to the Congress and 
not to the President* The Government's 
position is that the order was made on 
findings of the President that his 
action was necessary to avert a nation* 
al catastrophe which would inevitably 
result from a stoppage of steel pro- 
duct ion, and that in meeting this grave 
emergency the President was acting 
within the aggregate of his constltu-* 
tlonal powers as the NatiotpyxIKI^f" 
Executive and the Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces of the United States* 
^#«is the seizure ordet within the 
constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent? 

The President's power, if 5iny, to issue 
the order must stem either from an act 
of Congress or from the Constitution 
itself. There is no statute that ex- 
pressly authorizes the President to 
take possession of property as he did 
here« Nor is there any act of Congress 
to which our attention has been di- 
rected' from which such a power can 
fairly be implied. Indeed, we do not 
understand the Government to rely on 
statutory authorization for this 
seizure...* 

■# 

It is clear that if the President had 
authority to issue the order he did, it 
must be found in^some provisions of the 
Constitution. And It Is not claimed 
that express constitutional language 
grants this power to the President. The 
contention is that presidential power 
should be ivqplled from the aggregate of 
his powers under the Constitution. Par- 
ticular reliance is placed on provi- 
sions in Article II which say that "the 
executive Power shall be vested In a 
President...; that "he shall take Care 



that the Laws be faithfully executed"} 
and that he "shall be Comniander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States." 

The order cannot properly be sustained 
as an exercise of the President's mili- 
tary power as Commander in*C2itef of the 
Armed Forces. The Government attempts 
to do so . by citing a nuniber of cases 
upholding broad powers in military com- 
manders engaged in day-to-day fighting 
in a theater of war. Such cases need 
not concern us here. Even though 
"theater of war" b6 an expanding con* 
cept, we caxmot with faithfulness to 
our constitutional system hold that the 
Comntander in Chief )Of the Armed Forces 
has the ultimate power as such to take 
posBess±on:Df private property In order 
to keep labor disputes from stopping 
production. This is a job for the 
Nation's lawmakers, not for its mili- 
tary authorities. 

Nor can th^t seizure order be sustained 
because of the sTeveral constitutional 
provisions that grant executive power 
to the President. In the framework of 
our Constitution the President's power 
to see that the laws are faithfully 
executed refutes the idea that he is to 
be a lawmaker. The Constitution limits 
his functions in the lawmaking process 
to the recommending of laws he thinks 
wise and the vetoing of laws he thinks 
bad. And the Constitution is neither 
silent nor equivocal about who shall 
make laws which the President is to 
execute. The first section of the first 
article says that "All legislative 
Powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States...." 
After granting many powers to the 
Co!ngress, Article I goes on to provide 
that Congress may 'Hnake all Laws which 
shall be i :essary and proper for car- 
rying into Execution the foregoing 
Powers and all other Powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any Department 
or Officer thereof." 
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The President's order does not direct 
that a congressional policy be executed 
in a manner prescribed by Congress—it 
directs that a presidential- policy be 
executed in a manner prescribed by the 
President •••• 



The Founders of this Nation entrusted 
the law making power to the Congress 
alone in both good and bad times* 



The minority positionr or that ^hich supporped President Truman's action, is found 
below In the words of Chief Justice Vinson: / 



••••Those who suggest that this is a 
case involving extraordinary powers 
should be mindful that these are ex-« 
traordinary times**** 

CoT^ressional support of the action in 
Korea has been manifested by provisions 
for increased military manpower and 
equipment and for economic stabili- 
zation**** 

Congress recognized the impact of these 
defense programs upon the economy. 
Following the — attack . in Korea, the 
President asked for aufcliority to requi- 
sition property and to allocate and fix 
priorities for scarce goods* In the 
Dejcense Produca^ion act of 1950, 
Congress granted the powers requested 
and, in addition, granted power to 
.stabilize prices and wages and /to pro- 
vide for settlement of labor disputes 
arising in the defense program**** 

The President has the duty to execute 
the foregoing legislative programs* 
Their successful execution depends upon 
continued production of steel and 
stabilized prices for steel*^** 

Accordingly, if the President has any 
power under the Constitution to meet a 
critical situation in the- absence of 
express^ statutory authorization, there 
is no basis whatever for criticizing 
the exercise of such power in this 
case* 

The steel mills were seized ^ for a 
public use* The power of eminent 
domain, invoked ^ in this case, is an 
essential attribute of sovereignty and 
hr s long been recognized as a power of 
the Federal Government**** 

Admitting that the Government could 
seize the mills, plaintiffs claim that 



the implied power of eminent domain can 
be exercised only under an Act of 
Congress;* under no circumstances, they 
say, Qan that power be exercised by the 
President unless he can point to an 
express provision in. enabling legis- 
lation**** , « 

Under this view, the President is left 
powerless at the very moment when the 
need for action may be most pressing 
and when no one, other than he, is 
immediately capably of action. Under 
this view, he is left powerless because 
a power not expressly given to. Congress 
is nevertheless found to rest exclu- 
sively with Congress*.** 

The whole of the "executive Power" 
is vested in the President. Before 
entering office, the President swears 
that he "will faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United 
StateSj and will to the best of (his) 
ability, preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States." 
Article II, Section 1. 

This comprehensive grant of the execu- 
tive power to a single person was 
bestowed soon after the country had 
thrown the yoke of monarchy. Only by 
instilling initiative and vigor in all 
of the three departments of Government, 
declared Madison, could tyranny in any 
form be avoided.... It is thus apparent 
that the Presidency was deliberately 
fashioned as an office of power and 
independiBnce* Of course, the Framers 
created no autocrat capable of arro- 
gating any power unto himself at any 
time* But "ileither did tl,^y create an 
automaton impotent to exercise the 
powers of Government at a time when the 
survival of the Republic itself may be 
at stake* 
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FOR DISCUSSION : 

I. With whom did the majority of the "justices" In your class agree? 
2 9 What arguments seemed to be the most persuasive? 

3« How do ycu think Alexander Hamilton would vote on this Issue? What makes you 
think the way you do about Hamilton's position? 

4, Would the President have been "right" td take the actio/ .le did if the Hawaiian 
Islands were attacked? What is the difference, or is there any difference? 

5, Under** what circvunstances is the President justified in seizing private property 
in support of a war effort? ' 

FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION : 

^ ■ 't", . " ■ • * 

I. Individual or' small group inquiries could well be made into similar claims by 
other Presidents. Such claims to extensive warpowers were j^s,serted by Presidents 
Lincoln, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and Nixon. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. ^s The 

Imperial Presidency (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973) is a recent, and 
widely-available work which could serve as a point of departure for such investi- 
gation. \ 

2« A related. Important, but somewhat different question about presidential war- 
powers is, obviously, "how meaningful, in Twentieth Century circumstances, is the 
Constitution's assignment to Congress of the power to declare war?" Korea, the Gulf 
of Tonkin incident, and the Cambodian invasion of 1970, are all instances of 
presidential power to lead the country into limited wars .without a Congressional 
declaration* Have i;ecent steps taken by Congress altered those powers? 
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December 7/13: "The Government: The Grovmtybi Bureaucrapy 

TJ THE TEACHER. 

- OBJECTIVES. 

1. Each student, at the close of this lesson, shovTld be able to make at least three 
st^teinents about the advantages and dis'.dvantages^of bureaucracies* 

2» The majority 'of the students should able to offer an explanation for the 
growth af bureaucracies in the U'^.S. 
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On the day before the lesson, hand put the reading •'What To Do After World War III" 
pages, two and three. Ask the stu^nts to read this essay before coming to class on 
the next day* 

Open the class period by ^f erring students to the cartoon on page three, and 
after students have had an opportunity to studj ^it brief ly, ask them to describe or 
talk about its meaning • Thej/ ask the students to compare the cartoon to the Buchwald 
reading don^ on the previous nigh£« Students will probably talk about the 
inefficiency^ of bureaucracies, theirfimpersonality, their rigidityir their potential 
power y their |eemingly 4^ regulations, etc* Record these ideas on the board 

under two headings: '^rengths" and •'Weaknesses" of bureaucracies* 

Next, ask the students to read the short excerpt (pages four and five) which 
describes a schcioil much simpler than their own* At the bottom of the reading, but 
otherwise unrej^ted to it, students will find a fictional organizatioti^ chart which 
describes the j>ost offices confronted by Buchwald's hero. The chart is to serve as a 
model, for /we would like them to draw an organization chart pf their own for the 
pimple school described* Any attempt at such a drawing should indicate that 
there is/ no bureaucracy in a situation as simple as that described* Though the 
teacher y^y have several rples~custodian, purchaser of supplies,- disciplinarian, 
nurse*/ activities director, teacher, and counselor-i-iall of the jobs are done by one 
person* Above^ ' this one person then must be someone to hire the teacher and finance 
the/ operation of the i^chool* (In fact, these functions were almost always performed 
b^ school boards, elected from and by local citizens*) Those should be about the 
only components of the chart except- fot t>e students themselves* Ask the studefits to 
orally describe their organization charts* 

Divide the clsass into five groups and hand out an assignment (from those on page 
Six) to each apoup* Each group will have a different task, but they should not be 
aware of that^^Mt this point* Simply hand out one Group A assignment to each member 
„of group A, etc* Provide adequate time for the giroups to work out an organization 
chart ,^ and then reconvene the entire class* Get one person from each group to 
reproduce the diagram^ on the chalkboard, and then ask the following kinds of 
questions; 

1* How does your diagram differ from the one you did for the very simple school? 
Why? ' ; 

2* What are the advantages of such an arrangment? What are the disadvantages? 
3* Are bureaucracies necessary? ' x 
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WHAT TP DO AFTER WORLD WAR III 



Anyone vho doubts that the federal 
government is prepared for World War 
III just .doesn^t know how organized 
Washington really ls» A short time ago 
someone who works foiT the Treasury 
Department received his instructions in 
writing on what he has to do in case of 
enemy attack. 

They read as follows, and I haven't 
made a word of it up: 

• ••iall National Office Employes with or 
without emergency assigtiments should 
follow this procedure* If you are pre* 
ventefd from going to your regular place ^ 
of work because of an enemy attack** 
l^eep this instruction in mind-**60 TO 
THE NEAREST POST OFFICE, ASK THE FQST-^ 
MASTER FOR A FEDERAL EMPLOYE REGISTRA* 
TION CARD*.., FILL IT OUT AND RETURN IT 
TO HIM* H^ will see thatt it is for- 
warded to the office of the Civil 
Service CommissiotI which will maintain 
the registration file for your area* 
Whenr tl^e Civil Service Commission re- 
ceives your card, we will be notified* 
We can then, decide where and when you 
should report for work**** You should 
obtain and complete your registration 
card as soon after enemy attack as 
possible, but not \ until you are rea- 
sonably sure where you will be ^staying 
-jl or a few days , *#* ■ ■ — — 

Nobody believes it will, ever happen, 
but let us suppose that Robert Smiley 
(a fictitious person working for the 
Treasury Department) has just crawled 
out of the rubble. after an enemy attack 
and remenfl>ers the instructions con- 
cerning civil defense for federal em- 
ployees* 

After walking for four days and 350 
miles. Smiley finally finds a post 
office that is still standing* He stag- 
gers up to a window, but just as he i 
gets there, the man behind it says. 



"Sorry, this window is closed," and 
slamis it down*. 

Smiley stumbles to the next window and 
is told to get in line behind twenty 
other people* Two hours later he gets 
to the head of the line anS croaks, "I 
want to register—" 

"I'm sorry," says the post office 
clerk* "This window is just for stamps* 
Registered mail is at^ the next witidow*" 

"No, no," says iSmiley* "I want a fed- 
eral employee registration card»" 

'^e don't sell those« Now do you want 
any stamps or don't you?" 

"You see^" says Smiley, holding onto 
the window, '"I was instructed after the 
enemy attacked to find the nearest post 
ofiEice and fill out a card*" , 

''You'd better try the parcel pos^Nwin-'^ 
dow," the clerk suggests* 

Smiley goes over to the parcel post 
window and gets 1^ line with thirty 
people^ Four hours later he is informed 
that the post office has run out of 
federal employee registration cards* 
They suggest he try another post 
oiEfice* 

Smiley staggers out into the road and 
starts walking again« Four himdred 
miles up the highway he finds another 
post office* After catching his breath, 
he takes the card shakingly to the 
counter and starts to fill it out* But 
the pen won't work* He informs the 
postmaster o£ this, and the postmaster 
replies, "We know it, but there's noth- 
ing we can do about it* There's a war 
on*" 

"But' I've got to register," says 
Smiley, "or the Civil Service 
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WHAT TO DO AFTER.WORLD WAR Ill-continued 

Cotnrolsslon won't know where I am in' 
case the United S.tates Treasury wants 
to start up again* Couldn't I borrow 
your pen?" • 

•What? And ruin ^the point? Listen, why 
don^t you go over to the Smith town post 
office* I hear their petls are still In 
working order.*' 



^ Clutching* the card, Smiley . walks 60 
miles \ to Smithtown, where he fills it 
out. He mails it that very day. \^ 

Years later, Smiley is still waiting 
for a reply. For in his haste. and 
fatigue. Smiley had forgotten to write 
down his- return ZIP code. ' 



Source: The Establishment Is Alive And Well In Washing;ton by Art Buchwald, J, P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1969, pp. 15-17. 



n/u/7a 




"OK, nU OUT THESE FOil^ AND SUBMIT YOUR PROPOSAL FOR 
REORCANIZING FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY IN TRIPLICATE. WE'LL CONTACT 

YOU IN DUE COURSE/' 

Source: Ollphant, November 16, 1972, Four More Years , simon and Schuster,- New York, 
1973. (Copyright 1973 by Palt Oliphant.) 
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SCHOOLS IN THE WEST 100 YEARS AGO 



yours'^of the 1 6th lnst« duly received 
^id fiave delayed answering until I 
cpuld ascertain more definitely just 
« what we could' do in School matters* 

ekpect .to start a school on the 
South Forktpf McDpnalds Creek, some 12 
mi|eiS from ^re, about July 1st, pro- 
vided thSy build a school house within 
that tim&««*« Th^re will be some 9 
scholars, mostly smi^ll« It is an out of 
the way kind of a place, and might not 
" suit you very well, but I am told they 
are real good folks living thete« 

We will pay $65*00 per month, will have 
a five mo* term* We will also establish 
a school at, or near, Mr • Wm* Fergus 
ranch on Box Elder, but owing to having 
to build a school house there, (which 
will absorb their share of money now on 
hand) we may n6t be able to comnienc^ 



the term before. Dec* 1, but if we can 
get parents to p^y teacher until Dec* 
1, we could probably begin July 1st to 
15th for a five months term* Next year 
we expect to have school money enough 
to hold an eight months term at each of 
the four places in this district* 

If you think the place would suit you, 
I can promise you the South Fork School^ 
as soon as the house is done, or if you 
prefer to wait I think we could give 
you the school at Mr* Fergus* 

Please let me hear from you on the 
subject* 



Very Respectfully Yours, 

Granville Stuart, 
Ghairroany Board of Trustees, 

School Dist« No* 19* 



Source: Grainville Stuart to Linda Stuart— <Fort Maginnis, Montana, May 29/ 1884)*; 
Copy, ih Granville Stuart Letterbook Noii 2, pp* 57-58, Coe Collection, Yale 
University* ; 



^These school -houses, built before money 
was available from the public funds, 
were often cooperative enterprises* 
Each man furnished so many hewed logs 
of a given length if the house were to 
be of logs^, or a given tiumber of loads 
of rock if it were to be - of that 
material* Then at a bee the 'house was 
built* If the building vWaS to be a 

\. dugout or sod structure, as most of 
them in the western two-thirds cf the 
prairie states were, the men of the 
neighborhood brought their tools and- 
constructed it in ' a day or two* A 
collection was taken up by public- 
spirited citizens for the purpose of 
buying window frames y . windows, and 
doors* In the fifties and sixties the 
windows consisted merely o£ holes in 
the walls as , there were no window 
sashes nor glass* 



vOne settler near the center of the 
township donated the use of the ground 
and the settlers came and held a build- 
ing bee* In a few hours* time a serv-^ 
iceable sod school-hoUse and stable 
were erected* 

The children furnished their own books 
and what a motley array 'of tools for 
the cultivation of knowledge! The lack 
of uniformity in textbobks was the bane 
of the frontier pedagbgue* The parents 
brought the old texts fi^om their former 
homes in the East and ibften in a class 
there would be three four different 
kinds of geographies or readers*' 

The life of the early school-teacher 
was far from pleasant in many respects* 
He had to board aroundT at the homes of 
his pupils, staying longest at the 
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SCHOOLS IN THE WEST 100 YEARS AGO-continued 



hoamn with the largest number of child- 
ren« 

Shi waft the school janitor, wending h^wr 
way across the prairies at eatly 
hour in order to build the fire of 
green cottonwood« Sometlnies the larger 
boys did_thls for the teacher • Some who 

-Source: The Sod House Frontier > by Everett 



had fallen victim to the teacher's 
winning personality, occasionally stay-» 
ed to help her sweep the dusty f loor« 
The wagas varied greictly but ran around 
ten and fifteen dollars a mopth in the 
sixties and ''twenty or thirty in the 
seventies* 



Dick, pp« 318«320« 



^ QRgWIZATIQN CH^ 

- ' i. 

This is a fictitious organiasatibn chart based on the Buchwald reading* Use this 
chart j^as a model to construct an organization dhart for the one-room school house' 
described in the above article^ ^ 
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GRPUP ACTIVITY INSTRUCTICie 



AcadetQic Instruction Gonmlttee ; 

Your coimaittee is responsible for academic Instruction in a hlgi scriool ♦ Dravj up an 
organization chart showing by whom each of the following Vfanctions is to be 
performed, and how the several "performers** are to be coordinated a) deciding what 
courses should be taught in science ^ in languages 3 in social studies, etc«t 
b) teaching the courses, c) ordering textbooks, d) general testing of student 
achievement* 



Physical Education Committee ; 

Your conmittee is responsible for the physical education instruction in a high 
school* Draw up an organization chart showing by whoni each of the following 
functions is to be performed, and how the several 'performers" are to be 
coordinated: a) deciding what physical education courses should be taught, 
b) teaching them, c) schedulirig interscholastic sports, d) assigning coache:^, 
e) coaching, f) arranging for transportation, g) providing trainer* s services, 
h) arranging for cheerleaders, bands, etc* 



Supporting Services Coninittee ; 



Your coinaiittee is responsible for providing ser/ices which support the academic 
instruction in a high school* Draw up an organization chart showing by wham each of 
the following functions is to be performed, and how the several "performers" are to 
be coordinated: a) organizing and running a library, b) organtising and running a 
media center, c) organizing and running a counselling service* 



Single ■'School Administration Goinmittee : 

Your committee is responsible for setting up the administration in a high school* 
Draw up an organization chart showing by whom each of the following functions is to 
be performed, and how the several "performers" are to be coordinated: a) supervising 
instruction, supportive services activities b) planning and controlling a school 
budget', c) providing food services, d) providing custodial services, e) iiandling 
disciplinary ^problems, f) registering students for courses and keeping transcripts* 



School District Administration Committee : 

Your committee is responsible for the general administration of a school district* 
Draw up an organization chart shov/ing by whom each of the following functions Is to 
be performed, and how the several "performers" are to be coordinated: a) planning 
and controlling a district budget, setting up and negotiating salary policies, 
b) hiring teachers and assigning them to schools, c) coordinating the curriculum 
of elementary, junior high schools, and senior higii schools, d) Redding which 
students go to which school, e) arranging transportation, f) central purchasing* 
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December 14/20: ''By Consent of the S'^tes. . 



1« .Scudents will exaialne and discuss five issues about state Vs» federal power 
between 1787 and 1969* 

2« After reading an article about regionalism and examining a series of maps showing 
natural resources ^ industries^ and jEarodmi areas t the students will be willing to 
construct their own regional map and state their reasons for drawing the map as they 
did. ^ ■ 

3m Given arguments in favor of regionali^i and one scholar's concept, the students 
should be willing to discuss the questions: pis regionalism a feasible cotjcept? 
Would it solve the tireaknesses of the present systfem?" 

On the day before the lesson^ duplicate all of the following pages in sufficient 
quatitity to provide one copy for each two students in your class* Begin the lesson 
by asking each student in the clasa to sit with a partner* Then hand out page two, 
asking each pair of students to read through the five issues and answer the 
questions* (Uiey will need a copy of the tJ*S» Constitution to answer question #3 •) 
After a few minutes, use the'^ questions'^ as a basis for discussion about state ys« 
federal ri^ts* Suianariate their conclusions by writing their statements on the 
chalkboard « 

Now hand out pages \three "through eight # The students will read the introductory 
paragraphs on page three and answer the questions as they work thorough the 
assigDRients* On Map #4, each pair of students ^rtll construct its own map with their 
proposed regional boundaries. (A taap of the U«S», usiially found in textbooks^ would 
help them identify reference* points since none of the maps in this exercise is 
labelled . with cities' or states* names#) Maps #1, 2, and 3 Should help the 
students to organize their ideas* Encourage theia to use their imaginations, 
but their boundaries should be based on topographical features, and the distribution 
of population, industries, natural resources, and fattain^ areas« Add wore interest 
to the exercise by ikving the students devise nauaes for their regions « 

Allow approxfaaately 15 minutes for the students to complete this phase of the 
exercise, then call on a few pairs to present their map to the class* Ask them to 
answer the questions on page three* 

When you feel enough of the students have responded, hand mt Map ^ vhich shows how 
one scholar thought through the issue of regionalism* Give the students some tiir^a to 
compare their maps with his and to react to the 38 divisions he proposed* 

Conclude the exercise with the following questions: Is regionalii^m a feasible 
comept? Would it solve the weaknesses of the present system? 
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TH£ TREND m PQlffER QP THE gffiTES 

Study the f©llowliRg five ir*sues: Vlhat do timy have in corm^nl What is ehe genef^al 
trend? (Notice the dates*) What does the Constitation have to say about the roles of 
th© states and federal govertwaentj^? CfocaisiTse a eopy of thjs U«S» Comtitutiom) 

Issue I t 1787 -The Federalists (those who b^^lieve in a strong Federal Government) 
wanted to set aside the weak Articles of . Confederation which granted great poxmx to 
the states* The Federalists wrote a new Constitution which gave the national 
Congress the right to taake all laws which the* states were not doiapetent to write and 
allows a Federal Government to throw out all atate laws wKlch the states had tnade or 
would make which conflicted with the 0»S* Coni5titation» It provided for a President ^ 
C0>ngress, and Courts with clear power over the states in msny luatters* 

I$sue 2 s 1830-The state of South Carolina, with the blessing pi several other 
states, and infuriated fey a new federal tariff, called a Conv€^ntion within the 
state Ihe Convention '*nullifled'' £did away with] the federally passed tariff and 

^et funds for a military force and weapons # President Jackson forcefully pointed 
out that nullification would destroy the union, violated the Constitution, and was 
destructive of the greater good* Jackson requested and Congress passed the Force 

^Bill, which authorised troops to collect caatom duties should that becoise 
necessary* 

Issue 3 : l850*s«Certain leaders of the Southern States In the' United States 
contimed to * talk about secession (a *5tate or group of states leaving the U»S# and 
fonalng a separate cout^ry)* Pla8?;ifad and frustrated by the issues of slavery, 
economic development, tarriffs, fugutive slaves, and the balance of power in 
Congress, the Southern States moved to secession* Forts and arsenals belonging to 
the Federal Govermsent were seized by several southern states as they seceded trm 
the Union* The Civil War followed and the Southern States were forced back i^xo 
the United States* 

Issue 4 : I957^t LittXo Rock, Arkansas, the local school board had obtained 
court approval for adsriltting black students to the all*white Central High School* 
Arkansas Governor, Orval E* Faubus, a segregationist, called out the National Guard 
and ordered It to bar entry to tdm black students* After an injunction was issued 
against his actions, Faubus withdrew the National ^lard* Almost ixnmediately, mobs of 
aroused citizens (intent on keeping the black students out of the hig^i school) 
took the place of the National Guard* President Eisenhower sent regular army troops 
in to break the blockade and protect the students who proceeded to enter the school* 
Federalized National Guardsmen stayed at the school for the remainder of the school 
year* 

Issue 5 $ I96941any states ccasplained that they were unable, for lack of funds, 
to ir^et the needs of their citizens* President Richard Nixon in an August 8 speech 
referred to what he called the *»New Federalisia*^* **For a third of a century," he 
said, "power and responsibility have flowed toward Washington, and Washington has 
taken for its own the best sources of revenue*" His intent in the "New Federalism" 
was to return a set portion of the revenues from Federal income taxes directly to 
the states with very few if any Federal restrictions on how these fumis were to be 
spent* He called this a "gesture of faith in Aiaerlca^s state and local governments 
and in the principle of democratic self-govermnent*" Congress accepted iche proposal* 
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For many people, the Issue o£ states* rights ia a moot question. For. them the 
concept^ of federalism is an - laiargueable one« Why argue over issue th^t was 
settled so cotivinaingly in the 1860^ s? With reverse sharing ea^ii^ state financial 
burdens, the issue is even isore acadeMc» 

Instead of reviving dead ghosts, these people look towards the future, a future in 
which the present state structure doesn*t share. They feel that the 50 state idea is 
out!?x>ded, has served its function, and now should be replaced with a more 
icrianageable^ equitable system, thg.^ argue for- regionalism* 

In the final phase of today^a lesson, you and your pari&mr will look at the 
feasibility of regiomlism* ^Ihat are the ideas favoring regionally? ¥hat are its 
drawbackst / 

Firsts spend the next few mitmtes reading the following article* %en^ you ahd your 
partner shouM study the taap?^ shoving major cities, iisapo^rtant industries, agricul- 
tural are^§, and location of natural resources* TSuen, based on the reading and maps, 
construct - your own iToSp dra^dlng in boundaries airf labelling the new "states" as you 
think they should be» 

As you coinplete the emminUf thiift of these quesi^ionas 

^ U^IJhat determined vh(i&re ,fds placed thf- regional^ boundaries? , ^ 
2# What problexa^ mu^t 7O#'0vercoisa t#'a,ccomplish th^ change? , 
3» Hov vould you go 'about li?jpl^iientii)g^ a plan^'^o restructure ^kate boundaries? 

^ What groups Sf^ people might oppose sueH a change? ' ^ ^. 

Mfeen this part of the. eK^^r^ise £s co^plete^ the teacher will hard out a map shotting 
om.jjsan'© idea m£ b union* ■ See how closely yours, coincided* 

' M m^im Of Rggimi.^ - ?m u 

For scsr^ tiwM nw seholars bav^ hmn suggesting the ^limimt ion of present state 
boundaries and the €sfcablisfc!^,nt of a system @£ stasia* 

A Hi^higBu geography profesiDc^r recOTm^fided 16 states instead the pmmnt 50» As 
mi examples ^^lerged all of New Kngland int© om state called Yankee* ' 

A professor oS geography at California Stat^> University suggesg;ed 38 states along 
the lines of clearly defined srear^ baaed on population, eeoncmic regions^ and 
top^Dgrapbical features e 

And a depreBsion-^ra governor m Connecticut suggested tMt the sl5i^ Net^' England' 
sSat€^5 ?^^rge iom Bt^te* He i^anted save adiinistratiw costs* 

writer SOTmenteds ^^^hy trntf Mby canH y^e have state q€ Ne^ England? Wo^ld 
it not- be more effective for us to speak ^ith one voicet*'^ He i^ent on t© liss eotn^on 
regional problems he' felt mctt a union could speak forsdeep-mter porfcs^ olectric 
ratea, edusatSo?^! M'eds, environitiant protee?;lon|, toproved rail and air service^ 
0ff««shorc? oil resources, the fishing industry, refl-ssries^ and fln^dly^ the 
elimimtion of dupli^^t© job farcs:tior?s in each of «"he spates* ■ 
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Some seE&iars argua that the states are the least likely units of government In the 
federal systesu They feel that states are unable to rationally plan and control 
future growtht Many^ of the 50 states have boundaries which do not relat!^ to their 
problems; indeed^ ?nany of the boundaries artifically divide the problems. ^ 

For years t con^etition has been the hallmark of interstate relations with each state 
exporting or overlooking common problems* Though this competition has had its 
positive effects -^excellence in higher-education institutions, for example ••«auch of 
it has led to a heavy burden on the economic resources of the state* The welfare 
program is one such example* Many of the least prosperous states contivuie inadequate 
programs forcing the needy to seek help elsewhere* And that elsewhere has 
historically been the more affluent and urbanized stat;^s in the Northeast, Midwest, 
and West* 

Another type of competition 'is the ^rive of each state to attract new industry into 
the/ state, thereby creating more Jobs, a larger economic base, and thus a more 
highly developed state* Too often this affects the tax structure in the state and 
has an adverse effect upon the services offered by the state* 

In arguing for a change in state organization, the scholars uant to overcome the 
mismatch between state boundaries and problems* Regional organiisation would respond 
to the problem of scale that arises when functions spill over state boundaries* The 
historic method of handling such probjLcaos has been interstate commissions, but these 
too often bog down when the interests of states are threatened* And the comoilssions 
also have a tendency of consuming time and money* 

Begionalism would settle the issue* 
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other American Issues Forum^related materials make it possible to follow each 
of phe 36 weekly Calendar topics in greater depth* This appendix includes 
information on sources which provide week-^by-week references to additional mat- 
erials* 

i Bibliographies ^ • . 

The American Library "Association has developed two lists-- one for adults and 
one for young readers^-to support the weekly Fdrum topics* These bibliographies, 
called Bicentennial Reading ^ Viewing^ Listening ^ include books, films, records, and 
other materials* A copy of each list Is enclosed* Their reproduction for educational 
and non-cofmiercial use is encouragedf Additional small quantities can be ordered at 
no cost from your State Library* For larger quantities wrfle to: Ahierican Library 
Association, Publishing' Services Department, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60611* (There is a. mailing and handling charge of '$3/100 for such large orders} 
payment must accompany each order*) 

The Regional Projgrjra is supplementing the ALA lists with a Regional Blb.ll« » 
ographv* CopiesT of this specialized^ list may be obtained from: Ametican Issues 
yoru% 401 Mary Reed Building, University of Denver^ Denver, Colorado 80210* 

A comprehensive, annotated list for over 200 .films covering the Forum^s weel^IJr 
^^topics has been prepared by the E^ucatibna^l film Library Association* Copies of tihe 
EFLAfs American Issues Forum Film List may be ordered for $1*00 per copy from: 
Educational Film Library Association, 17 West 60th Street, New York, New York 10023* 



Courses By Newspaper 

Courses By Newspaper is a national program which presents introductory 
college-level courses to a wide audience with the help of newspapers^ A series 
of weekly newspaper articles constitutes the "lectures" * for each course; \thesear^ 
supplemented with a book of Readings and a. Study Guide. Colleges within the 
circulation area of particijpating newspapers offer credit for the courses* While 
ioany readers earn valuable college credit, many more add to their knowledge by 
reading the "lectures" by prominent scholar-writers which appear in their local 
papers* ^ - 

Teachers of Advanced Placement Courses in high schools may find all the mat- 
erials to be useful for a special Bicentennial courses other teachers may find the 
newspaper essays to be valuable course suppl^nents * 

The Courses By Newspaper for. 1975-76 (September through May) have been prepared 
to help^ implement the American Issues Forum. Called American Issues Forum Is 
American Sofiety in the Making; and American Issues Forum lit The Molding of 
American ValueS) they explore the people, ideals, political institutions that are 
uniquely Afaerican and the frequent contradictions between American life styles and 
va lues ♦ The weekly newspaper articles for each 18-week course are written by some of 
the nation's leading scholars. Daiiiel Aaron of Harvard University is iihe general 
editor* Below is a list of topics and authors: 

_ AMEEaCAN ISSUES FORUM 1: American Society in the Making 

Unit 1: Introduction ' 
Daniel Aaron, Professor of English and American Literature, Harvard Uni- 
versity. , . V 

Unit.II: The Making of Peoples 

John Higham, Professor of History, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Unit III: Men and Nature in America ' 

John ^. Jackson, Adjunct Professor, University of California, Berkeley; and 
Lecturer, Harvard University. 

Unit IV: Quest for Freedoms 
. Alan Barth, former prize-winning editorial writer for the Washington 
Post . 

Unit V: Government and the Popular Will ■ ■ ' ^ 

Doris Kearns, Associate Professor of Government, Harvard University. 

Unit VI: Conclusion 

Michael Parrish, Associate Professor of History, University of California, 
' Berkeley. 
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AHERXGAN ISSUES FQEUJM II: The Molding of American Values 



Unit I: Introduction 

Allen Welnsteln, Associate Professor of History; and director, American 
Studies Program, Smith College. ■ ' ' ^ 

Unit II: The Dynamics of Work^ ; ^ 

Robert Hellbroner, Norman Thomas Professor of Economics, The Gradu^ite 
Faculty, New School for Social Research* 

Unit III: Buyliig and Selling 

Paul A» Samuelson, Professor of Economics^ Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology* . ^ 

Unit IV: America and the Outside Wprld 

Walter LaFeber, Noll Professor of History, Cornell University. 

■ . ' / « ^ *'\ ' ■" 

Unit V: The Shaping of American Character and Values 

Nell Harris, Professor of History, the University of Chicago. 

Unit VI: Conclusion ' 
Daniel Aaron and Allen Weinstein* 



Supplementary materials for both* Courses By Newspaper are also available* A 
Selection of Readings that corresponds to the topics of the American Issues Forum 
jhas been brought together in American Issues Forum Reader Volume I and Volume II . A' 
companion Study Guide contains essays, bibliographies, and suggested discussion 
questions. 

the A Source Book For American Issues Forum contains week-by-week discussion 
procedures and materials, including sources of background information on each weekly 
topic, suggested books to review each week, and stimulating discussion questions on 
each of the 36 topics. A^ thes^e materials may be ordered from PubllsherV 
Incorporated, P.O. Box 381, Del Mar, California 92014. Please see attached brochures 
for additional ordering information. Teachers considering purchase of the Readers 
for' use in their classes may obtain free examination copies by writing to the 
publishers. ' 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER OOMMUMTY GINDE: 

A Source Book for 
the American Issues Forum 
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. . . simplifies the task of creating informative, 
lively, issue-oriented programs for the American 
issues Forum. 

In this inexpensive guide is a wealth of re- 
sources you can use to enrich your group's dis- 
cussions of American Issues Forum topics. 

Resources like: 

• background information on the American 
Issues Forum 

• a list of Amilrican Issues Forum related 
materials and projects, including Courses 
By Newspaper 

• sources' of background information on each 
weekly topic 

• suggested books to review each week 

• provocative discussion questions on each of 
the 36 topics. 

• ideas on speakers and panel discussions to 
enrich programs 

• films, records and cassettes related to each 
weekly tppic 

• information on obtaining the resources you 
need for your programs 



Volume One of Courses by Newspaper 
Community Guide: A Source Book for the 
American Issues Forum includes program sug- 
gestions for the first four months of the Forum. 

Volume Two will contain program suggestions 
for the last five months. Both volumes were pre- 
pared as part of the bicentennial program of 
Courses By Newspaper, University of California 
Extension, San Diego. 

AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM: 
A Courses By Newspaper Reader 

Courses By Newspaper also has prepared lively 
and thought-provoking Readers that con'espond 
lo the topics of the American Issues Forum. Both 
Volumes I & II of American Issues^ Forum: A 
Courses By Newspaper Readei contain per- 
sonal narratives, fictional pieces, critical essays, 
poems, documents and excerpts from major 
American literary classics. These Readers and 
accompanying Study Guides provide useful 
background and perspectives for partfcipants in 
the Forum. 
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Publisher's Inc. 

P.O. Box 381 

Del Mar, CA. 92014 

Please send me: 

— copy/copies of A Source Book for American 
Issues, Forum, $1.25 

— copy/copies of A Source Book tor American 
Issues Fomm, Vol. II, $1 .25 (Available Fall, 

1975) 

copy/copies of AMERICAN ISSUES 

FORUM READER Vol. I, $4.95 
copy/copies of AMERICAN ISSUES 

FORUM STUDY GUIDE Vol. I, $2.95 

(Available August, 1975) 
copy/copies of AMERICAN ISSUES 

FORUM READER Vol. II, $4 95 (Available 

Fall, 1975) 

copy/copies of AMERICAN ISSUES 

FORUM STUDY GUIDE Vol. II. $2.95 
(Available Fail, 1975) 



Please send check or money order. No currency 
or C.O.D.'s. 



I am enclosing atotal of $. 
a°dd 6% sales tax) 



NAME 
TITLE 



(Calif, residents 



ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 
CITY 



STATE 



-ZIP 



OQISO 



\ 
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Materials included in this appendix are related to the American Issues Forum 
and are of particular interest to schools* 

mmT/13: Xn-School Television 

WHET/ 13 is producing a series of nine draiaatic TV proj^ams (one £ot each month 
of the Calendar) for use in grades 6 through 5, which iray also be of interest to 
senior high school teachers* The series, called OURSTORY^ is intended for daytiiae 
broadcast By educatlor*al TV stations to provide in-school TV prograismitig to the 
schools they serve. Each film will depict how an ordinary American (who actually 
existed historically) confronted difficult situations or personal decisions In bis 
time* They will be dramatic in character, but open-ended in that they are designed 
to lead student discussions of the values guiding the protagonists* It nay also be 
aired on public television stations during prime time beginrdng in September* For 
times, contact your local public television station* 

MNET is distributing free copies of a 16-page Classroom guide to accompany each 
film to all the Social Studies departments of junior and se*^ior high schools* These 
will be sent about a month before each program is aixed* The print material, 
designed by curriculum experts and artists^ is as tmique as the films* The guides 
include suggestions about how the films might be used in classroom procedures, 
reproducible written material's for stixdent use, and further infomation about the 
characters and incidents portrayed* 

Upper Elmnentary Materials 

Thj& Educational Research and Service Center, University of South Dakota, has 
developed a Regional Teaching (3uide coordinated with the AIF topics, entitled 101 
Things to Do For Your Bicentennials A Teaching guide for the Cultural History and 
Geography of the Western Frontier and Upper Missouri* This is designed for grades 4 
through 9 in the nine st^t/e area of Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Colorado, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and X^wa* 

The guide represents a ready-made set of lesson plans with related activities 
and enrichment materials lor ea^y and iinaiediate use* It covers teaching units on 
American Indians} Explorers, Trappers, traders? Soldiers and Forts; Transportation, 
Commerce, Coimtunicationj Cattlemen| Agriculture? Government and Politics; Conser- 
vation and Ecology J Towns and Town Builders; and Culture* 

In addition to the • lesson: plans, the teaching guide includes supplementary 
materials consisting of bibliographies, general references, and infonr^tion of 
locals county, and state nature; introductory materials consisting of charts, mps, 
etc*, and lOl Bicentennial projects for classroom, school, dovrntowti winder dis** 
plays, and conim^nity centers* 
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the guide is availabj^-for puirchase—IS.OO per guide; 10 or more $7»S0« Checks 
should be jaade pajr^bi^^ to "The WSD Educational Research and Service Center*" For 
inforsKtion ai^^^Wteriali. contact j ]>r» Bruce Milne, Director, Educational 
Befti^arch and ^"Service Center, University of South Dakota, Vexmillion, South Dakota 

Bicmt minxal Youth Debate s 

. I . ■ r I - . -|- «. 

Guided by the Speech Coiatmmication Association, a national debate and public 
speaking contest for hi|^ school and college^age people will be held on the ^erican 
Issues Forum* s taonthly topics.'' Contests involve a network of local, district, 
sectional, and regional events, cutminat;lng in a national conference and cotsqpetltion 
in Vashington, B.C*, June, 1976* More detailed infonnation on the Youth Debates has 
been sent to the heads of the Social Studies MpartmntB of the hig^ schools in our 
six»state region* 

The Bicenteiii^l Youth Debates project ±s producing materials that ^ my be of 
interest to the social studies and history teacher^ Its Tonic Analysis includes 
essays, reading materials, and bibliographies for further research on the AIF 
topics* Volume I is ready for distribution in August, 1975 j Volume 11^ in. January?, 
-1976» For infonnation ar*d materials contaoti- _ 



National Director s 

Br# Richard 'C» Huseraan, Mreetor 
Bicentennial You%h Debates 
1625 Massachusetts- Avenue, H^W. 
Washington, 9tC^ 20036 
Telephones (202) 265-1070 



Colorado and Btaht 



John Grain 

Notre Dame High School 
2821 Lansing Boulevard 
Wichita Falls, Texas 76309 
Telephones <817>' 692-7202 



Montana, ¥yo5i£lng, florth 
and South Dakota s ^ 

0Dnald Rttzenhein 

¥ays^ Stafe Uni'^ersity 

Department of Speech Gnmrnrdcati^n 

and Theatre 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
Telephones' (313) 577*2313 



Project Forward '76 

Bxoject Forward" *76 is an interreliglous but non-ecelesiastical Mcmtepxdal 
Project of the Interchurch Center, a non-profit corporation in New York# Its Forumi^. 
Rcglious Faith Speaks to American Issues^ William A« Harglen, editor C$2#.95), ^an 
prepared primarily for use by adult church groups. 

Ethics for Everybody a discussion leaders guide to tfee American Issues, Forum 
which isay be of utility in iscbools* Central to itB is a ^^value»€0!npags*^ nhich 




yfill lead a group to eKamina each issue from all points of the ethical compass^ The 
basic question is: Wiat is good and bad, ri^t and ^bng about the Asaerican 
lKperlence# Single copies are free, miltiple copies are 50# mch plus postage at the 
following ratess 25* for one, 50^ for five, $1 for 10, and'$2 for twenty or more, 
they may be secured by applying to: Project Forward «76, Room 1676, 475 Riveriiide 
Drive, New Yorit, New Yoric'l0022« 



Scholastic Voice > reaching high school teachers of English throughout the 
country, will develop monthly statementa on the Forum^s topics which will relate 
various literary works and trends to the monthly issue^» 




